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ART. 1.—PROGRESS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


FF THE COLONIES; HISTORICAL NOTES OF THE 


G WTH OF TERRITORIES AND STATES; DISCUSSION OF GREAT UN 


I Y¥ QUESTIONS; ACCESSIONS OF NEW TERRITORY AND THE PRINCIP 

INVOLVED; PRESENT EXTENT OF THE AMERICAN UNION AND ITS 

DA RS, ET¢ 

‘Tne definitive treaty of peace settled between the United States and 
Gsreat britain. in 1783, de tel nined the boundaries of the two 1 s 


in North America. ‘The Mississippi, from a point west of the Lak: 


he Woods and southward to the 31° of latitude—that parallel tl 

P ! >] 1 " F L° a ' 

tu nd lines drawn upon the rivers Ay ilachicola, Flint, St. Mary 
mstituted the boundaries of the French and Spanish possession 1 t 


West and South;* and the North the St. Croix, the St. Lawren 
rivers, and the lakes, separated from the Canadas. 
hi 


‘he territory embraced within these lines was all that the original 
] 


thirteen States occupied or claimed, and it was secured to them forever 
in the same treaty which secured their independence. 

it will be not without interest to mark in a hurried manner the pro- 
gress and extension of settlements and government in these original 
States, since from them as a starting point the most interesting contrasts 
may afterward be made. ‘These States were the great pioneers 
of the Union, and out of them and such additional acquisitions of ter- 
ritory as they have been enabled to make from foreign powers, have 
been created a great body politic which has amazed the world by its 
extent and power. 2 

Vixeinta.z—The year 1607 witnessed the first permanent settlement 
of any English colony throughout all this vast and then howling 


region. Under a patent from King James, one hundred emigrants, in 
April of this year, landed in the vicinities of James river and set about 


‘ oa : 
the mstruction of the town which adopts that name In 1612, the 
Virginia company received an additional grant of t rritory, wil in- 
cluded the Bermudas and all islands within three hundred leagues of 


‘oast. 
Massacuusetts.—In 1620, the Mayflower, so celebrated in history 


ie laring band of spirits who were assemodi 
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in the proximity of Cape Cod, and, after “solemn prayer and thanks- 
giving,’ forty-one in number, e xcluding women and children, signed an 
instrument of government. ‘The contract with the names ‘of its sub- 
scribers is now preserved in Morton’s “ New Ergland Memorial.” 

A patent was signed the same year, which was the basis of all subse- 
quent ones in this region, granting to the Duke of Lennox and his 
associates, the right of planting, ruling, ordering and governing New 
England in America. ‘The grant included all territories between the 
Jatitudes 40° and 48° north from ocean to ocean. 

In 1620 was granted to John Mason the territory about the river 
Pascatagua and now comprised within the State of New Hampshire. 
This territory was included within Massachusetts until 1680, when it 
was formed into a separate government, much, it is said, against the 
will of the inhabitants.* The next question of boundary between the 
two governments was settled in 1740 by the Lords of Council in 
England. 

The original patent for Connecticut was signed in 1631, and two 
years afterward the first house was erected there by some adventurers 
from Plymouth, in defiance of the menaces of a Dutch fort upon the 
Connecticut river.t 

John Clark and others, eighteen in number, disgusted with religious 
differences in Massachusetts, purchased a small island from the natives, 
which afterward came to be known as Rhode Island. ‘The fertility of the 
soil and the pleasantness of the climate soon attracted many people to 

their settlement. 

In 1609, Henry Hudson, an Englishman, in the service ef the Dutch, 
following the track of the Cabots a century before, landed on Manhat- 
tan Island. Fifty-five years after, the Dutch colony which had made 
a settlement here formally surrendered to an English fleet under 
Nicolls, and the name of New Amsterdam, in honor of the brother of 
the king, yielded to that of New York. 

The Duke of York conveyed, in 1664, a part of the patent granted 
him by Charles IL to Lord Berkely and Sir George Cartaret, under 
the title of New Jersey—the family of the latter being from the Isle of 
Jersey. In ignorance of this, Gov. Nicolls, of New York, granted, in 
the same year, a patent for the same tract—and under it the territory 
became a resort for reputable farmers and families from New England 
and Long Island. 

In 1640 a purchase was made on behalf of New Haven, from the 
Indians, of certain territory on both sides of the river and bay of Dela- 
ware, for the purposes of trade and “extension of the Gospel.” Fifty 
families were immediately settled. The Dutch, of New Netherlands, 
at first opposed this measure as an encroachment, burnt the trading 
house that had been erected and seized upon the goods. 

Lord Baltimore, received from King Charles, in 1632, a titie to the 
province of Maryland, named in honor of Henrietta Maria his queen. 
Two years after, Calvert, with a colony of two-hundred Roman catho- 
lics, arrived in the territory and fixed a settlement, 

In 1662, the Earl of Clarendon and others, received a grant of the 
mmense territory lying to the southward of Virginia, between the 





* Belkuap’s New Hampshire. + Trumbull’s Connecticut, 13. 
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31° and 36° latitude, which in honor of the king was called Caroli 
The first colony under the charter came over in 1667 or 1668. 

William Penn, the celebrated “Quaker King,” was constituted by 
the charter of Charles II, absolute proprietor of the province of Penn 
sylvanta. He immediately proceeded to dispose of shares and a colony 
at once came over and settled above the confluence of the Schuylkill 
and the Delaware.* 

The parliament of England having purchased the proprietory gov- 
ernment of Carolina, divided, in 1729, the territory into two distinct and 

eparate governments, known afterwars as North and South Carolina.t 


} 5 


‘T'o tne southward of these colonies a large territory remained still 
unsettled, which caused some uneasiness in England, lest the Spanish, 
from the neighboring province of Florida, or the French from the Mis- 
sissippi, in the desire of more easy communication with their West 


[India possessions, should seize upon and appropriate it. <A great 
movement of sppemcesian F was also at wore at the same time in Eng- 
land. A double purpose of patriotism and p hilanthropy it was thought 


would be subserved by se aiehe this region, viz., “to obtain possession of 
an extensive tract of country, to stre ngthen the province of Carolina, 
to rescue numerous people in Great Britain and Ireland from the 
miseries of poverty, to open an asylum for persecuted and oppressed 
Protestants in different parts of Europe, and to attempt the conversion 
and civilization of the natives.” The government was vested in trus- 
tees. In 1733, Oglethorpe reached the limits of Georgia, so called in 
compliment to the king, with one hundred and sixteen persons intended 
for a settlement. 

Thus in a period of one hundred and twenty-four years from the 
landing on James river to the enterprise of Oglethorpe, was effected 
the planting and colonization of those thirteen original commonwealths, 
which were destined in so short a period to shake off the foreign do- 
minion which was asserted and maintained over them, and by a series 
of unparalleled victories over the troops of one of the proudest and 
most potent empires in the world, establish for ever their ght of inde- 
pendence and place among the nations of the earth. 

The territory held within the jurisdiction of these thirteen States, 
after the revolution, embraced vast, uninhabited and almost unexplored 
regions, stretching far beyond the mountains and lakes and the outer- 
most limits of civilization and government. Each of the States holding 
such territory succeeded of course to all the rights of empire and 
sovereignty over it as fully and effectually as these rights had existed 
in the hands of the English king himself. There was nothing in the 
union of the colonies for whatever purpose to impair that right. Pend- 
ing the adoption of the articles of confederation however, when it was 
of the last importance that the States should present an undivided front 
against the common enemy, Maryland refused her adhesion to the 
“articles,” unless an amendment were made appropriating the unculti 
vated and unpatented lands in the western part of the Union as a com- 
mon fund to defray the expenses of the war.] 

* Proud, 170-196. 

+ English Statutes, v. 708-714. Holmes’s American Annals, i, 553; ii, 1. 

+ Kent, i, 210. Journals of Congress, vii. Congress, by acts of 1750, call 
for these cessions by the States.—Kent, 1, 299. 
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We then discover at how early a period it was perceived, that if any 
one government, consolidated or federal, succeeded that of Great Britain 
throughout her American possessions, this government was the only 
proper repository of all rights to unoccupied territories, either then ex- 
isting in the hands of its members or to be acquired by future treaty 
regulations with the Indians or with foreign powers. 

It is certain that New York, soon after the proposition of Maryland, 
admitted the importance of the principle, and led the way in ceding her 
territories to the Union by the acts of her legislature in 1779 and 1780 
and the final transfer of 1781. She was followed in 1784 by Virginia, 
in 1785 by Massachusetts, in 1786 by Connecticut, and in 1787 by 
South Carolina. North Carolina and Georgia made similar conces- 
sions. 


On the adoption of the federal constitution in 1789, the — of 
er ss over all this territory was distinctly specified in the third 
tion of the fourth article: “C ongress shall have power to dispose of, 


and make all needful rules mr regwkations respecting, the territory and 
other property belonging to the United States.”’* 

Two years before the institution of the present constilulional gov- 
ernment, 1787, Congress passed arf “ordinance for the government of 
the territory north-west of the river Ohio,” which had been relinquished 

‘the States of Virginia, Massachusetts. Connecticut and New York. 

" As early as 1769, Daniel Boone had plunged into the wilderness 
west of Virginia and begun the settlement of what was afterward 
known as the district of Kentucky. In 1790, having fulfilled the requisite 
conditions, this district applied for admission into the Union, and was 
received as an independent State the following year, constituting the 
first of the new class of States into which the Union is divided, sub- 
sequent in — to the revolution, and the constitution. 

A few days afterward Vermont, embracing the territory which had 
been included in the New Hamps shire grant, but which had declared 
itself inde pe ae by the name of New C onnecticut , alias Ve rmont, 
and settled its disputes with New York claiming once a jurisdiction 
within its borders, petitioned for admission into the Union and was re- 
ceived as another independent State. 

The jurisdiction of North Carolina having been extended over the 
district of Tennessee during the revolution, emigration flocked in that 
direction, and by 1796 the material existed for a State, which was for- 
mally admitted into the Union. 

Ohio, included within the North-West Territory, which had been 
penetri ited by Col. Clarke and the Virginians in 1779 and which begun 
to be settled in 1788, became one of the American States in 1802, and 
settled its constitution. 

These States were all carved out of the original territories to which 
our country succeeded by the treaty of peace in 1784, and the possession 
of which was guaranteed and defined by that treaty. 

_ About this period began a new era in the progress of America, the 
importance and influences of which cannot be held in too serious a 
light. From the operas of the revolution, or for about twenty-six 








* As to the new States’ power over thei ir Resi, —Kent, i, 259. 
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{ themselves of t! much could remain satisfied whilst fertuule and 


still: re ext nsive rt ions Surrounds nem upon ev V han l. ciaimed 


! sparsely populated by nations ent ning little if any sympathies 
with them. The restless ente rprise too and acquisitiveness which are in- 
herent in all republics, were not likely to operate with a diminished force 

e. [t is, perhaps too early to determine whether this desire of exten 
Th t rritory.whi h d iling from the ( arly part ol the pi ent century, has 
n owing every year more intense With our countryluen, wi | be, in 
the event, for the advantage or detriment of the republic. Gui 1 and 

; restrained by high moral considerations and political wisdom, it has 
hitherto, as we believe, so far as the results have been manifested, been 
subservient to the true interest of the country. ‘There is a mean, how- 
ever, which can easily be transcended, and perhaps that mean has been 


y reached. ‘Territory may be purchased at » dear a cost. when 
j s unnecessary. or W h n, even if necessary, the rights of others must 
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tent our covernment inthe future: or will it, emboldened and stimu 


im for new accretions of sovereignty each year, from new! 
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: o the wonderful elasticity and expansiveness 
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may arise In this particular. [t is not difficult to predict V1 ¢ 
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i son th ry attractive in this ma er oO] pres nting the l , an 
that ardent and enthusiastic natures ar p e to be hurried away with 
If sut there are higher considerations than those of mere feeling 
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bigotry and political slavery. Such repeated accessions can only pave 
the w ay for the ruin of the republic. 

Though our federated system be beautiful and an improvement upon 
any of the previous forms of free governments, yet we cannot but think 
the limits of safe extension , though ever so well guarded, are not as 
wide as many imagine. The remote States will cease to have their 
proper influence, and such will come to be the diversity of interests 
almost irreconcilable, that almost any uniform legislation will become 
unequal. ‘I'he boundaries of State and federal powers cannot be so 

well observed where the number of States becomes very great. ‘The 
doctrines of States’ rights too, which have been reserved to them by the 
constitution, are much more in danger of perishing when there are 
many than a few States. ‘These doctrines are much more strictly 
held by the original thirteen States than by any of the new ones; and 
the reason is, that the one class consider themselves the creators and the 
others the offspring of the constitution. ‘The extension of federation 
naturally leads to consolidation, after a certain point is passed. A 
strong government, as it is called, will become absolutely necessary, to 
keep within their orbits fifty or a hundred commonwealths scattered 
over the continent, for example, from Hudson’s Bay to the South Seas. 
What is true for the extreme case will be true for some intermediate 
one. <A vast consolidated government can only become a despolism— 
since it must legislate for interests too remote to be understood or to ex- 
cite any regard, 

If the choice of the two conditions, an zndefinite territorial extension 
of the republic, or the limits with which it was received from Great 
Britain in 1783, were given, though up to the present moment no little 
of our national glory and progress has been derived from these extensions, 
we would unconditionally and without hesitation choose the least of the 
two evils and elect that our country should for ever be restricted within 
its limits at the period of the constitution. Within these bounds, even 
then, she could maintain rank as one of the first powers on earth, 

The population of the United States had no sooner spread beyond the 
mountains and into the North-Western territory, than it was perceived, 
some natural and convenient outlet to the ocean was demanded for their 
productions. ‘The Mississippi receiving in tributaries many important 
American rivers, might be considered as commanding their commerce; 
and this “inland sea,” being held in common witha foreign power, claim- 
ing an exclusive jurisdiction over portions of it contiguous to the city of 
New Orle ans, naturally excited the greatest uneasiness. The danger of the 
concession we were about to make during the revolution, when soNcitous 
of a Spanish alliance, of the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi to 
Spain,* because most clearly perceived and acknowledged. The 
Spaniards after the treaty of peace resisted with the Americans the 
free navigation of the river; but, on the trading expedition of General 
Wilkinson reaching New Orleans in 1787, the y were disposed, in the 
hope of effecting a disunion, to offer this boon to the States westward of 
the mountains, on the condition of their instituting a separate empire.t 
In 1795, the treaty of St. Lorenao, conceded the freedom of the river 





* Marbois. +Com. Review, i, 40), vol. vii, No. 3. 
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; 
to the United States, and of the city of New Orleans, for ten years, as a 
—— for its produce. In the difficulties which immediately ensu¢ d 
_— the treaty, and the manifest hostility of Spain toward the Unite d 
tates, the Americans perceived the iminent danger of their position and 
the almost essential necessity of possessing an entire control of the 
river. throughout all its course to the sea. The French, too, in the 
policy of Bonaparte, were solicitous of r jong the pescargrd~ 3. ire 
of Louisiana, which, in an unhappy moment, they had ceded to Spam. 
He succeeded in obtaining a recession. w hich excited even more lively 
app rehensions in our country. ‘The whole West was in one flame 
wl Congress refuses us effectual protection,” was the strong language, 
“we shail adopt the measures which our safety requires. No protection, 
no allegiance!”” Mr. Monroe was va erg d to Paris. with a view of 


Ss 


immediate negotiations in the matter, and Mr. Rost, of Pennsylvania, 
went so far as to move in the Senate. that five millions of doliars and 


fifty thousand men be appropriated for the conquest of Louisiana. ‘The 
negotiations of Mr. Monroe were successful, and the purchase of Louist- 
ana effected for sixty millions of francs and the assumption of certain 
claims due on the part of France to American citizer 

Thus was acquired, peaceably, the right to an almost b yundless ter- 
ritory, whose value Napoleon consid “e according to Marbois, ineal- 
culable. Out of this territory, we shall directly see, some of the most 
Important States in the Union have oe carved. 

The purchase does not appei ar to have bee n pre meditated or even 
desired. ‘The instructions al Mr. Madison, Secretary of State, to the 
American Commissioners, related entirely to the island of New Orleans 
and the Floridas; the first of which was estimated at four times the 
value of the second, and West Florida as double that of East Florida. 
The Commissioners announced their inability to treat beyond these, but 
discovered very soon that such a limitation would prevent the poss bility 
ofa negociation. The policy of N: ipoleon was to secure the whole of 
Louisiana from falling into the hands of Great Britain; and this be now 
eff cted in defiance of the remons tranc¢ s of Spain, who had reserved a 
‘ight of preémption in the territory. 

In regard to the boundaries of this extensive region, eve rything re- 
mained in doubt and the {greatest uncertainty. ‘The Spaniards had 
even denied, in 1780, the extention of any American territory as far 
westward as the Mississippi; though the treaty of 1763, between Spain 
and Great Britain, was quoted with great effect against the pretention. 
They now sought, by every means, to restrain the limits of Louisiana. 
The United States yes the river Perdido. on the east, and the Rio 
del Norte, on the west, as the boundaries of the Province when in the 
hands of France, and previous to the cession to Spain. The parties 
came to an immediate issue in the matter; and Spain instituted the gov- 
ernment of Baton Rouge over the territory (about 156 wr s in leneth 
and 50 in breadth) embraced between the — sippi and Pearl rivers, 
which was retained by her until the inhabitants, in 1810, re nounced the 


dominion of that power, and claimed the prot a of the United States. 





*In Story’s Commentaries are given the grounds of opposition in Congress 
rainst the treaty. 
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We shall see hereafter, that a final settlement of all these disputes was 
not made until the year 1819.* 

The province of Louisiana was now divided into two sections. The 
most southern, or that which constitutes the present State of the name, 
was organized under the title of the Territory of Orleans in 1805; and 
having adopted a constitution was formally admitted into the Union 
in 1812, 


After the division of the North-West Territory in 1800, that portion of 


it extending westward to the Mississippi, and northward to the Lakes, 
was denominated the Indiana Territory. It embraced all the white set- 
tlements upon the Illinois and Upper Mississippi, as well as those in the 
vicinity of Detroit. During the late war, the different expeditions which 
traversed this and the other neighboring territories, says Dr. Monette, 
were virtual explorations of the fertile and beautiful country, by thous- 
ands of hardy, young and enterprising pioneers. In 1816, a sufficient 
population having been attracted by the alluring prospects, Indiana was 
admitted into the Union. 


* In the treaty of peace of 1783, Spain was permitted to accede. The British, 
in making this treaty, for some time insisted upon the Ohig river as the west- 
ern boundary of the United States, but finally yielded the Mississippi. The 
accession of Spain was promised on the condition only, that the Americans re- 
linquish all claffis west of the Alleghany mountains, and to the navigation of 
the river. Mr. Jay, dlespatched to Spain, was unable to effect a treaty on ac- 
count of these pretentions. They were sustained by France, as the letter of 
Rayneval, Secretary of Versennes, and the intercepted letter of Marbois, evince 
These facts induced the American negociators to settle a treaty with Great 
Britain without consulting the French Court, notwithstanding their instructions 
to the contrary. A secret article in this treaty, provided that a line due east 
from the mouth of the Yazous, on the Mississippi, and not the 31° of latitude, 
should constitue the southern boundary of the United States, in case Great brit- 
ain should recover possession of the Floridas. On this account, perhaps, the 
Spaniards refused to deliver the territory between these lines, claiming it as F lor- 
ida until 1798. About this period France became solicitous of regaining her old 
possessions, and succeded, by the treaty of Udefonso, in her purpose. This 
was af a period when, the treaty of Amiens having been broken, war was daily 
expect d by the United States with that republic. It was seen how dangerous 
to us it was that such an enemy should command the approaches of the whole 
Western country. Spain had already, in violation ‘of her stipulations, refused 
all right of deposit for our commerce at New Orleans, or any other point within 
the territory. Great Britain, too, was opposed to the recovery of Louisiana by 
France. The purchase of Louisiana was effected, and this led to embarassing 
disputes abont boundaries. Spain, who was to have receded to France pre- 
cisely what she got from her, maintained that nothing east of the Mississippi, 
except the island of new Orleans, was received. Nothing beyond this could 
pass to the United States. This construction, if appeared afterward, was fully 
admitted by France, and with much foree. An American port of entry which 
was established within the region, on the remonstrance of Spain, was imme- 
diately given up. Mr. Monroe and Charles Pinckney at the court of Madrid, 
were instructed to negociate a treaty, demanding to the Rio Perdido, on the east 
of the Mississippi, and to the Rio del Norte on the west, and from the sourees 
of the last river, west of all the rivers emptying into the Mississippi. Spain 
considered the pretention as altogether unfounded. The American ministers 
submitted a final proposition, which was not accept d—viz., that they would 
relinquish all claim for spoliations in Spanish ports, and damages at New Or- 
leans, and all territory west of the Mississippi, from a line along the Colorado 
to its sources, and continued to the northern limits of Louisiana, west of all 
rivi rs emptying into the Mississippi, on condition of having eeded to them 
the territory cast of the Mississippi. This was in 1805. The Spaniards refused 








aa 





The extensive re oO yn embraced between the Missi 31] ni and (‘hatta 
h e rivers, to the northward of the 31° parallel of latitude, was es- 
tablished, in 1798, as the Mississ ‘Territory. In 1816, the white 
set s were embraced within thr e} id remote districts lhe 


first district extended from th Mississi » I Pear] rivet The 
second was situated on the Tombigby and Mobile rivers. The third, in 
the county of Madison, 400 miles from Natchez. ‘The inhabitants were 
almost entire strangers to each other. separated as they were by vast 
wildernesses. The inconveniences wert reatly felt, and it was even 


proposed in 1815 to extend the bounderies of Louisiana to the Pearl 





river, thus embracing within it almost the entire present State of Miss 
> sippi. ‘Two years after this, Mississippi ‘Territory was divided, | the 
western portion authorized to form a State government, preparatory to 
its admission into the Union. ‘This last was effected on the 10th day of 
December, 1817. 
The North-Western Territory, besides the States of Ohio and Indiana, 


Which were carved out of it, contained the verms ol wo other grea 

‘ Be 1 ‘7 ,* a ° 
; States—viz.. Michiecan out of the county ol Wayne, and L/linois ol 
" : - as. mi 1)! . fh ‘ . , : : 
the county of St. Clair. The Hlinois Territory increased rap. 


} the spread of Western populati n, and in 1817 was found of sufficient 


I - 
extent t ’ constitute another inde endent member of lt | eral Ui ag 





to r ve it, and denied the rieht of the United States even to the eastward of 
that river : 
Bonaparte, now Emperor, entered into the contest, and th li he had ] ed 
} his to the Ameri uns in th purchase of the Floridas, wl nine the aly 
OL ct mn, he now declared hat a y pre ms east of the Mi- ISSIpPp i, ¢ rcept 
} New Orleans, was an aggression upon the right of Spain. Although pend 
i} the treaty Marbois had continually adverted to the fact that Lo jana ' 
ex! ed to the Perdido and included Mobile, it was afterward e« 
} in a } | macy to remel!t Ly r none ol this A d thi ULLy On uecounl ol bo sits 


Ww: reseen, and was pleasing to Napoleon 
Soot A ter a note in the h nd writl r Ol the poli Cc 


lallvra 
ter, Mr Armstrong, exhibited a chan em the view oft N ipol on, a d hist ? 


able wishes for the acquisition of Flo ida by the United States. \ S Cc 
al ul Was recommended toward op ith. TT) Preside Oi Line United S es 
called upon Congress for advice, and received an appropriation of two ns, 


for the purchase as far as the Perdido. Tt was said at the time, that the two 
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LOTIaAaS CouleE He obtained for $5 O00 000 Che mi o of Mi i vi mh 
mé | itely ifter failed. Pending the nevocii ion, the Al wri ~ took pu ion 
to the Sabine, and left all the east subject to negociation. Gen. Wilk was 

! 1 } 
ordered tn no case to oeci py | ther than the Pea river, and o y ‘ ld 


Ni Orleans be endan rere d 

Chines remained in this condition until IS19, when, on the revolutio f th 
people of West Florida, and their declaration of independence b ent to 
Washington, Mr. Madison ordered the occupation of the territory, despite of the 
pr ts of the British chargé 


T ‘ op nish Governor of Florida h;: y ng expressed at re ot ¢ Vi { p 

| + I r + ] } ] 1 r 

to tl United States, to prevents 1is falling nto ‘ as ofa } eT, 

. } 

Gi Matthews was commissioned by Congress to cC POssesslon | DIV, 
, . = " ] ‘ ] 

v hie promise of re delivery: or, if this could not | effected, and elgn 

po ‘ was about to interfere, to seize pon both th I} das by a sort Ge 8. 





I} of Gen. Matthews taking possess mm of East Florida was disav: d by 
I 


the Pres lent. We have alread seen the tern ation of t] controve hich 
gave us Florida—a territory regarded so important, that the State of Geo pro 
posed, in 1778, as an amendment to the Articles of Confederation, that it sho ld 
hay he pris lk e,at any time, ol accedils to the fed atlol.—.¢ l thi is, 21, el¢ 
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The eastern portion of the Mississippi Territory, after the division in 
1817, received the name of the Alabama Territory; the population of 
which, increasing rapidly by emigration from the different Southern 
States, demanded admission into the Union in 18 19, and were received 
by a joint resolution of Congress. 

Maine was granted as a province to Sir Ferdinand Gorges, in 1639. 
In 1649, the inhabitants, deserted by the Commissioners “appointed to 
govern them, combined for their own safety. In 1652, at their request, 
the -y were taken within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts; but by com- 

mand ofthe king, two years after, the province was restored to Gorges. 
Massachusetts, immediately afterward, resumed her jurisdiction, and 
purchased the right of the proprietor of the territory. ‘This measure dis- 
pleased the king, who demanded that the province should be delivered up 
to him. In 1820, it was separated from Massachusetts, and adinitted 
into the Union. 

The te age | of Louisiana, northward of the 33° of latitude, was des- 
ignated, in 1812, by Act of Congress, the Missouri Territory. Up to 
1815, St. Louis, within this territory, was a French town, in which no 
signs of improvement had been made. A revolution was, however, at 
hand, and population, as in other portions of the West, flocked to this 
quarter. In 1817, application was made for admission into the Union, 
and the great and agitating question which then arose, and which has, 
on so many subsequent occasions, under different names, disturbed the 
councils of the nation, known as the “ Missouri Question,” is+ but too 
familiar to us all. The people of Missouri, as well as of all the south- 
ern States, maintained that the rights of persons and property of the in- 
habitants of Louisiana having been guaranteed to them in the treaty of 
purchase, any attempt to disturb them in the enjoyment of these rights 
would be a manifest violation of honor and justice. That Congress had 
not, under the constitution, a particle of right to interfere in regard to the 
domestic relations of any State, or to prescribe any other conditions of their 
admission into the Union than those contained in that instrument, That 
to prescribe the condition of an abolition of slavery, was a gross outrage 
against the constitution—against the inhabitants of the State—and an 
insult to the whole southern portion of the Union. Its enforcement 
would lead inevitably to a dissolution of the Union itself. ‘These dis- 
cussions were continued, in the bitterest spirit, for nearly two years, upon 
the floors of Congress, until the Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, intro- 
duced that celebrated measure which is known as the “ Missouri Com- 
promise,” and which alone could have composed the disturbed elements 
of the country. By this “Compromise” it was agreed, that the insti- 
tution of slavery, on the west side of the Mississippi, should be recognized 
in the prese nt State of Missouri, and no further westward than that, or 
north of the latitude 36° 50’. The State was then formally introduced 
into the family of the Union in 1821, after a delay of almost four years. 

Steam navigation having been opened on the northern lakes, popula- 
tion began strongly to set in the direction of the Michigan ‘Territory. Its 
fine, level and rolling plains, its deep and enduring soil and its immense 
advantages for trade and commerce, says Dr. Monette, had become 
known and duly appreciated. The hundreds of canoes, pirogues and 
barges, with those half civilized couriers du bois, which had annually 
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visited Detroit, had given way to large and splendid steamboats, which 
daily traversed the lakes. Nearly a hundred sail of sloops and schooners 
were now traversing every part of these inland seas. The New Eng- 
land States began to send forth their numerous colonies and the wilder- 
ness began to smile. In 1836 a constitution was adopted, and in the 
following year Michigan admitted as another State into the Union.* 

In looking back to this stormy period, which almost, for the first time, 
threatened the stability of our institutions and government, we cannot 
but be impressed with the solemn lessons which it inculcates. Almost 
every possible mode of reconciling the bitter animosities, sectional 
interests and prejudices, had been attempted in vain. Jobn Randolph, 
of Roanoke, had even proposed that the Southern members retire home 
ly, as having no longer any interest in an Assembly which did 


not recognize their rights and privileges. ‘The sentiment began gen- 


in a bo 


erally to pre vail. In this dark hour for the Union, there was, pernaps, 


no other hope than in the measure which was adopted. Whether it has 
been well for the South, however, or whether she did not, in yielding 
to the exigencies of the times, yield up a most important and sacri d prin- 
ciple, which has been the occasion of all the subsequent injuries and 
ageressions that have been heaped upon her in the halis of Congress, 
might be worthy of consideration.t 

Th progress of Arkansas, constituting a part of the original Lou- 
isiana Purchase, for the first ten years alter its territorial government 
had been established. was not marked by any cons! lerable improvement. 
In {8 24. the western portion of it was marked off and set aside for the 
future residence of the Indian tribes west of the Mississippi. In 1834, 
the American people, says Monette, became enthusiastic for Western 
Jands, and pushed their enterprises even beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
The planters from Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia and ‘Tennessee, were 
attracted by the prolific regions on the Red River, and the fame which 
they had excited. The y, too, even pushed their explorations, following 
the course of this river into ‘Texas and spreading throughout that terri- 
tory, fixed, at its very origin, the American character, and sympathies of 


} 


that Republic. In 1886, the State of Arkansas took its stand among 
the other proud commonwealths in the American Union. 

Florida, whose early history embodies so much of the poetry and ro- 
mance of our country, and whose possession was so much an object, at 
all times, with Spain, France and England. came, after the Louisiana 
Purchase, to be no less an object of interest and anxi ty with the Amer- 
ican people. Its possession by a loreign power was regarded inger- 
ous, and more especially by a power like Spain, who, from her impo- 
tency, was incapable Ol preserving its neutrality, evinee d durin our 


contest with Great Britain and immediately afterward. Gen. Jackson, 


. . , ‘ } ? .1 { P 1 
In proseculing war against the Seminoles, dssumed authority for taking 
possession of the countrv in 1818 It was soon after restored, but ne- 


gociations were pressed, having for their end its purchase by the | nited 
States, John Quincy Adams and Don Onis concluded a treaty of ces- 


sion, whi:h was confirmed by the Senate in 1821, 
By te terms of this treaty. five millions of dollars, in payments to 


* Monette ii, 534. 
+ See Statutes S. Car., vol 1. Dr. Cooper’s Remarks on North-West Territory 
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be made to American citizens, for claims on account of Spanish spolia 
tions, was the equivalent for which Florida was to be annexed to our 
territory. Without any apparent reason, however, and most unques- 
tional ly without authority, Mr. Adams consented to cede away for ever 
to Spain, all that territory weste es of the Sabine to the Rio del Norte. 
included within the present State of Texas, and so much insisted upon 
as a part of Louisiana, previous to "its cession to Spain, and as it was to 
be reccived by us, by oe terms of the treaty of purchase. This clause 
of the treaty pro luced great opposition in Congress, but was sustained 
by the North, ever hos fle to the growing influe nce of Southern terri- 
tories, on ac count of slave ry; and only to be propitiated for the annexa- 
tion of Florida by this sacrifice. Mr. Monroe reluctantly consented to 
the treaty. 

In 1822, Florida passed under the first grade of territorial govern- 
ment. In 1838,a memorial was sent to Congress for admission into 
the Union. ‘The constitution which had been prepared for the State, 
proving offensive to the anti-slavery interests, several years we re suf- 
fered to elapse before any justice could be received at the hands of that 
body. Finally, in 1845, the measure of admission was effected, as it 
were, by an artifice. ‘To such miserable extremes is the South pushed 
whenever the question of slavery is touched. 

The Huron District, as it was originally called, west of Lake Mich- 
igan, waserected intothe Territory of Wisconsin. It extended to Lake 
Superior, to the Missouri river, and included the sources of the Upper 
Mississippi. ‘lhe country embraced in it, westward of the Mississippi, 
was called the District of Towa, erected in 1838, into an independent 
territorial government. A convention, in 1844, framed a constitution 
for the proposed State of Iowa Lt was ap proved by Congress, and an act 
of adinission passed, provided that the State limit ‘and restrict, by a new 
constitution, the boundary which it had claimed. ‘This the people 
refused until 1846, when a new constitution was ordered to be framed, 
and Lowa was formally admitted into the Union, on the 26th of October 
of the same year, being the fourth important State growing out of the 
Louisiana Purehase. This State being northward of 36° 30’, is, under 
the Missouri Compromise, of necessity a free o: e. 

The Territory of Wisconsin, from its unrivalled and extraordinary 
advantages—commercial, agricultural and manufactural—began, about 
1842.10 increase In population ata ratio which ts perfectly amazing. in 
the single year [843,sixty thousand persons are supposed to have entered 
the territory. ‘The people appear d satisfied with the ferritoria/ gov- 
ernment for several years after they were entitled to assume that of 
the S/ate. by virtue of numerical strength. A convention was. how- 
ever. called in 1846, for the adoption of a constitution, and the State of 
Wisconsin entered the Union, constituting the twenty-ninth of the con- 
federation. 

The Spanish treaty, in 1819, concluded between Don Onis and Mr. 
Adams, we have seen, relinquished to Spain all claim entertained by us 
to the territory west of the Sabine. JTeras was, at that pe riod. in the ona 
session of the Indians, and a few Spanish settlements were scattered, : 
distant intervals, over it. Among these were San Augustine, Nacog- 
doches, and others upon the ‘Trinity, Brazos, Colerado, Guadaloupe and 
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Tex and Coahuila were admitted as « mei) The Mexican 


Congress were now dispos d to grant extraordinary facili for the 
ci ization of this extensive r TIOn, an \} Austin Cul a crantior 
the nsideration of introducin ed s { United 
States. Influenced by the most liberal grants, population began flock 
from every quarter into the territory. As early as 1835, six-sevenths 


of this population were Anglo-American. 


ie union of ‘Texas and Coahuila. however, was an unnatural one, 


and tended to repress the energies of th lexans. ‘They prayed for a 


ais ition of this union, and that they might be permit L to im 
for th years, duty free, articl 3 necessary to thi prosperity {| bexa 
Ti | yers were unher if l. and Santa Auna, having, n | » OVE 
t 1 t constitution of 1824, sought, throughot ll St ( 
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mature, and likely to affect our friendly relations with Mexico. ‘The 


Indep ndence of the State was. howev r. Immediately rec gniz | y ' ur 
oeovernment, as well as by Britain, France and Holland. In 1642, Mr 
I'yler, regarding all difficulties removed by the complete sovereignty of 
‘l'ex for s lc ran iod ith Pe ee a Ser her bord 
as TOF SO long a period, WItih ut a hHostite foot within Nei raers, 


concluded a treaty of annexation, which was submitted to Congress a 
the same time that Mr. Shannon was dispatched to Mexico to prevent 


lic The treaty was rejected DY 


any possible difficulties with that repul 
the Senate, as exceptionable in its terms, and Mr. Shannon, being treat ( 
with indignity by the Mexicans, demanded his passports and returned. 
The annexation, however, was effected by other means. A Joiut reso- 
lution of both Houses was signed by the President in 1846, defining the 
terms upon which the annexation should take piace; which were, that 
‘Texas retain her own lands, pay her debts, that her western boundary 
should remain undefined, and, what was of more importance, that the 
} rinciple s of the Missouri Compre 1) be rever ay p ed to any States 
which might be carved out of her, north of 56° 30". On the passage « 
this Jaw the Mexican Minister at Washington at once protested, and 
returned home. ‘The Mexican nation at large exhibited the bitteres 
hostilities and defiance. All the foreign interests in ‘Texas were aroused 
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to prevent the possibility of the contemplated union. Captain Elliot! 
and the Baron Cyprey took the lead ina system of intrigues which re- 
quired the most sleepless vigilance and activity. At their instance, and 
to prevent annexation, Mexico was willing to forego her darling scheme 
of conquest, and decree the independence of Texas. Vain labors, when 
opposed to national sympathy and destiny. A convention of delegates 
unanimously assented to the proposition of Congress, and framed a State 
constitution. By a iaw passed soon after, ‘Texas was formally admitted 
into the Union. 

The treaty which has been lately concluded with Mexico is another 
great epoch in the history of our Union. We have been secured in the 
possession of a territory which belonged to us by the terms of purchase 
from France in 1803, but which, without sufficient cause, we suflered 
to escape; and we have also come into possession, beyond this, of an 
empire, extending to the shores of the Pacific, as large, if not larger, 
than that of all the previous Southern States combined. It is enough to 
form a dozen States, should all circumstances combine. But we have 
omitted other great territorial adjustments. 

No sooner had the Province of Louisiana been ceded to the United 
States, which cession gave us the unlimited possession and control of the 
whole valley of the Mississippi, than the importance of this middle em- 
pire was recognized, commanding the approaches to both oceans. ‘l’o 
the Atlantic it was already open - but to the Pacific extended unexplored 
regions beyond the highlands, which supplied the sources of all the 
rivers emptying into the Mississippi, claimed, it is true, as far north as 
49° as a part ‘of Louisiana, but resisted and opposed by Spain, and 
with much apparent reason. Mr. Jefferson immediately despatched 
Lewis and Clarke to explore this whole region, tracing the sources of 
the Missouri, and following to the ocean “the course of any stream 
which might afford practical water communication across the continent. 
It was not until 1819, as we have seen, that Spain was willing to sub- 
mit to negotiation the disputed questions of boundary and territory, 
which arose under the Louisiana Purchase, or to moderate her oppo- 
sition to that purchase. In that year, Don Onis, conceiving that a suf- 
ficient equivalent had been offered by the American Secretary, agreed 
to quiet the title of the Americans, so far az Spain was concerned, to 
all territories westward of the Mississippi, and northward indefinitely 
of the 42° of latitude, to the shores of the Pacific. 

This treaty narrowed down the controversy in regard to these remote 
north-western regions, to one between Russia, France and Great Brit- 
ain, all claiming undefined rights in the territory. An imperial ukase 
asserted the right of Russia to the whole coast north of the 51°; but in 
1824 and 1625, that power was willing to relinquish all pretentions to 
the southward of 54° 40’. 

The question came up now between Great Britain and the United 
States, with little probability of an immediate settlement, and often with 
scarcely any possibility of an amicable one, of the important controversy 
involving a region twice as large as the w hole of France. The Amer- 
icans claimed to the Russian boundary, by virtue of their Louisiana Pur- 

chase, of the treaty of 1819 with Spain, of the explorations by Lewis 
and Clarke, the discoveries of Capt. Gray on the north-west coast, and 
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the settlements on the Columbia river. The British claim of discovery 
and exploration had also many strong points. Nothing short of a com- 
promise could have settled the angry dispute, and to this very strong 
parties in both countries were opposed. ‘Ihe whole matter coming 
— Mr. Webster and Mr. Packingham, the British Minister, in 1842, 
was, by what is called the ‘Treaty of Washington, happily adjusted, 
and the line of 49°, which had constituted the previous boundary be- 
tween the powers, continued to the P acific ocean. 

In consequence of defective « xplorations, difficulties arose under the 
treaty of 1733, with Great Britain in regard to the northern boun my 
of the States. An attempt was made in 1802, to correct the error made 
in regard to the position of the Lake of the Woods, but government, in 
the fear of a conflict with the boundary north of Louisiana, when pur- 
chased, did not ratify it. In 1818, the difficulties were still unsettled, 
and, by a convention of that year, the line was to run west from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains, on the paralle 149°. But 
in regard tothe line passin; ¢ through the great Lakes, , the various islands 
situated in them, the north-west angle of Nova Sco tia and the highlands 
mentioned in the treaty, and also the islands situated in Passama- 
quoddy Bay, these were left by the Treaty of Ghent to be determined 
by three several boards of commissioners, to be appointed by the two 
powe rs, 

'l'wo of these boards of commissioners, after long protracted and ex- 
hausting investigation, came to amicable arrangements in regard to the 
matters entrusted to their charge. 

The other board, or that having charge of the Nova Scotia and 
north-east boundary, failed in coming to any accord upon the subject. 
‘Their difference regarded a territory extending one hundred miles to 
the northward of Maine and southward of New Brunswick. ‘The dis- 
pute according to the terms of the arbitration, was left to the king of 
the Netherlands, and his decision was made in January, 1831. This 
award was not confirmed by the United States, on the ground that the 
arbitrator had transcended his powers. 

Thus the Maine boundary controversy, as it is called, continued to be 
waged for a number of years, threatening hostilities upon both sides, 
until other elements of discord having been introduced between the two 
nations, by the events growing out of the Canadian revolution _ the 
burning of the Caroline, the British government accredited L Ash- 
burton, as minister extraordinary, to settle, by a treaty, all the stions 
at issue. 

Maine, Massachusetts and New Hampshire, sent or instructed com- 
missioners to represent their rights at W ashington during the discussjon. 
The territory in dispute amounted to 12,027 square miles, or 7,697,280 
acres. For Great Britian it had no practical value as stated by Lord 
Ashburton, other than as connective of the different North American 
possessions of that power. Within this region was comp yrised the valley 
of the Aroostook, represented as one of the most beautiful and Sentile 
tracts in that part of the continent. 

After protracted discussions it was agreed between the negotiators to 
divide the disputed region according to a line agreed upon, which gave 
to England 3,207,680, and the United States 4,489,600 acres. The 
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latter part is represented by Mr. Webster as four-fifths of the value of 
the whole territory. ‘To this compromise the commissioners of Maine, 
Massachusetts, etc., reluctantly, but for the sake of the Union and a con- 
sideration of $250,000, promised by Mr. Webster, agreed, and the 
final boundary was settle d ® 

‘Thus have successively arisen and been amicably settled, all of those 
land and border controversies, which during a greater portion of our 
history have sisi the att ntion of Congress and the people. 
Throughout all of them our progress in territory has been eradual 
and sure, so that at the present moment we have an empire westwi ard 
of the Mississippi alone, vastly greater than the whole possessions of 
the Union on the adoption of the federal constitution. Have these con- 
troversies forever closed, or will there be others to arise, discussed and 
result again in different py ws of territory? With ‘T'exas we shall 
have discussions in regard to her western limits; with Mexico, under 
the late tre aty, It is not eapirtbelile when complete surveys have been 
nade, many difficulties will exhibit themselves, and if, which is not un- 
likely, there be not moral force enough in that re pub lic to sustain the 
treaty, we may expect to have the whole question again opened and then, 
so far as she is concerned, farewell forever to the peninsula of California 
and the regions of the Sierra Madre. On the. northern borders lies 
Canada, an gt conquest In time of war. On the Atlantic, and iaved 
by our waters, ar e the West Indies ‘and especially Cuba. On the Pacific 
it may be hen a the Sandwich Islands would furnish most excellent 
ports for our western marine. All of these questions are in the womb 
of time, and we can only trust that a rood and wise Providence will 
direct and control us throu: gh them : ‘H—that we may not, like Rome of 
old, totter and fall by virtue of our so great stature ‘and unwieldy 
proportions. 

Already does our empire extend over domain wider than that of the 
Romans in their proude st days of conquest. From the island of Brazos, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, to the Straits of Fuca, on the northern Pac ific ; 
from the Aroostook valley to the Bay of St. Diego, the Union extends 
its leviathan proportions. ‘The inhabitants of these extreme points, more 
distant than the shores of the old and the new world apart on the usual 
routes of travel, are brothers and fellow-citizens, under common laws 
and with a common destiny. It is as though the Shetland Islands and 
the Bosphorus, Siberia and the gates of Hercules, were made the out- 
posts of an empire which embraced the whole of Europe. For such 
an e mpire Alexander and Cesar sighed in vain and Napoleon deluged 
Europe in blood. 

In addition to the thirty States forming component parts of the Union, 
there are four organized territories to which a few moments attention 
will be given. ‘lhe territories of the United States are the »ucleus 
out of which States are formed. Jurisdiction over them is given by 
the constitution to Congre ss, were it not inferrable from the general 
power implied in all sovereigns to make conquests and govern the con- 
quered territory. ‘The ordinance of 1787 asserted this power and reg- 





*The letter of Capt. Talcott, accompanying the tr aty of 1842, gives the length 
of boundary between Great Britain and the United States. 
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484 MANUFACTURE OF COTTON 


RT. I.—MANUFACTURE OF COTTON BY ITS PRODUCERS. 


COTTON MILLS BY COTTON GROWERS; EXPORT DUTY ON RAW COTTON ; 
PRICE OF COTTON, ETC. 
NASHVILLE, Sept. 20, 1849. 

J.D. B. De Bow, esa.—Inclosed you will find an article on cotton mills, ete., 
which may possibly be worth a place in the Commercial Review, the best peri 

odical now publis shed in the United States, for southern men. 

If you think it worth recording in your very useful journal, you may insert 
it over my name, S. R. Cockrill. 

I am so well satisfied of the correetnsss of the views, that I should like them 
presented in some shape to all the cotton growers in the nine States. Some of 
my southern friends, sojourning for the time here, pronounced the plan practi- 
cable and desire me to have it circulated. It is extremely important to the 
cotton States. I believe ten cents a pound may, by this plan, be insured to the 
grower, Which would make the South the richest and most brilliant portion of 
the Union. 

The uncertainty in the quantity now, and t} ertamnty of low prices except 
about one year in five, will compel growers to ad ing to the sup port of the field 
labor the spindles and looms. 

The cotton crop is worth $150,000,000 per annum, when run through the 
spindle s; one-fifth of the field force can do it, and the machine ry Ci an be P aid for 
hy the profits, the extra profits, of two or three crops. 

J, pre } t ps. 

The buildings would cost nothing but six months’ labor. 

Asa pl: inter IT am decidedly in favor of the export duty of five dollars pe! 
bale This would insure what the South wants et maintain its pride and inde 
pendence. Respectfully, « 

Corron is the leading and controlling py of the South, embracing 
nine States of the miyty , of the United States, and therefore worthy of 
conside . ation and study, by all who feel an interest in the prosperity of 
this end of the iy 

For seven years past; the labor of cotton growers has been sacrificed, 
and the prospect of a fair remuneration for the growing crop, wiil pass 
away before another comes into market; leaving the future as a coun- 
terpart of the past, with a tendency to get worse unless a remedy be applied. 

The only safe and substant ial remec dy, is to put up the cotton mills 
among the cotton fields) The great bulk of the crops when put into 
market, is classed as “ inferior”’ “ ordinary.’ and a small portion 
*- mi 1 Hing ;” and the se classes have not averaged to the plante rs more 
pe six cents for seven or eight years past, and some crops have been 

yd during this period as low as four cents per pound. 

a continuation of these prices, will soon create a necessity for a 
remedy for these low rates, which are not a compensation for the im- 
mense labor require d in the cultiv: ition of cotton. Under the present 
plan, the planter’s labor, composed of “the sweat of his brow,” and the 
substance of his soil, baled up as raw cotton, is shipped off annually 
four thousand miles to cotton mills. in forei gn countries. but chiefly to 
England, at an expense of eight or nine dollars per bale, which is 
charged to the grower when the account of sales is furnished from the 
mil] 

If this tax to get to mill was the only evil, it might be yet endured 
for a while; but “y re is In reality but one great cotton mill, and that 
belongs to England, and her agent sits at Live rpool and sees our labor, 
in bales of raw cotton, piled up around him till it will cover a ten acre 
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£86 MANUFA RE OF COTTON 
Mhe inequality between the labor and capital for growing, and 
U0 >| Minny l ~ l io A | u » % ( t) | VV ¢ 1, Lit - a \ i 
Inued, Daled S| 1b ana WO sv nh ¢ hit hn cent Lhe pil 
} } ] ¢ ! 
I eavin it 1s 1d, can be a ed | iree ILS ¢ , Which wou 
: : 
i hiiteen er pound for the favor of the planter, sup ii 
\ 
xtton mill in the cotton field, and the mill to t cost only but as 


hree cents may be too low an estim make it six—and then twelve 
. », . | ) 7, 
ent I if I the piantel but j V wou es he cet sul i\ ana 
ay ac a : 
SIN he quest may now t sKeEG V iit els t [ mec —iill Ina 
i i 
six cents to the gi ver and six cent O ll pinner there Wiil [ x 
, } é i ' ; 
i yet uba in! ior ¢ | OCs lO PAY Ware iouse charges, lreignt 
nsu ice, drayaces, storages, welvchages, pickag pressage, commis 
f 
| 1 
n Ostage, bl of lading, exchange, | ht to Liverpool. do 
i 4 
Bae f | lt \1 ' t t +} ’ | } 
ues, irelgnt on rairoa O wWilaubcn er, and then 1 S at the mill, ana 
the ; me process brin sit back, and this wiil fu \ count for the six 
ryt , . 7 | \ aw th ol ) Th o rower 
nts per pound. Who pay these charges? ‘The grower. 


he growt® and production of cotton are accomplished by the 
muscles of men and mules, laboring meessant!y eleven months in every 
twelve; exposed to heat, to co !, to winds and rain, and to the malaria 
if swanips. 


} . 1 . } P - 
blie spinning an i weaving are done by the iron muscles of the spin- 
- 1 
t 


| . . | ‘ : . o . + 
le and loom, driven by the never-tiring engine, waited upon oys 
| } j a } ‘ , 
ind girls: and this labor 1s under rool, certain as to guantily. tree trom 
“y 3 1 p on } 
yvertlow. from frost, from caterpiliar and boll worm his simple 
) I 
} } ’ } ‘ . . }.4} ° 
Stutemelr IS eviden cieur and rono, thatit 1s th rroivers iabdol 
cap } ‘ } G , A 
Lich 8 NOW hi ead, and Yrearuly & riti U A ilithh ana ¢ ermin dl 
| ' ' 
resolution among the planters, | ey are the n ho are suilering, 
} +} t r +} , 
i Y (US l r themse = it} its } i ia \ \ 
\ - Ter es : Tem re a 
Ii \ | yt tly Oil ru ¢ \ il vi thu dha ‘ Il, UUL I i v wt a i 
i Will til 
) 4] } ‘ } ts a1 } 
Having det rminead that the miss must come to tl COLiON. I ih | 
but one move, whi sending the nto the mills isa heavy lual. 
rpeltual tax, it proper to Inquire Hec n growers can get up ta 
Spina s and iooms, alnol le th 
, st ‘ | + + ‘ }° 
Ihe following facts answer the question in 1 aflirmative, most dis- 
’ 4 } ) } va’ ~ oe . 
inctly. We estimate the crop at 2 QUO bales he factories now 
i 


in the United States require of this 600,000 bales—leaving 1,700,000 
‘ ’ ° r ne } © ‘ ~ ! 
or the South to spin [his would require 350 milis with 10.000 


spindles each, or 700 mills with 5.000 spindles. or 3,100,000 s 


a) 
| pindles. 
k 
COST OF SPINDLES 
3,900,000 spindles with all machi y necessary, looms, ete., at 

I ol oa i aie ea re rat ere e rrr rrrerr 

700 engines and fixtures at $8,000,.......... err rrr rT mee 

Other expenses in and about the machinery,.......0..e.. 95,000,000 

e's, wire ide ciple Peer reer ke 


‘he machinery, if all purchased in one year, would cost about $50,- 
100,000. This is the only debt of importance necessary to be made, and its 


. . . 


yayment can be extended into ten installments. of $5.000.000 each, interest 
lded, Ihe difference in the income of the cotton growers when they 


ne spinners, is so great that this debt would never be felt. The 


700,000 bales intended for the cotton field spindles, now yiek 
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ls an in- 
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company. A man and four boys or girls are taken from the plantation 
ot eur h stoekh det and put in the mail. each vetting credit accor fine 
to the number furnished. ‘These, with eight or ten trained 


, , ey “hog ! , , . 
structors, furnish a mill foree which will spin and weave 


Y)« 
haa 


hands as 
FP SOU bales 


‘ . : ty ] z } , ° 
of cotton: making a million of yards of osnabures worth nine cents 


per Vil I, equal to ® V0 UGU0 cross sales. The StoK kholders bens 
planters and near the mill, furnish provisions, cotton, and wood for the 
engin 

Su pose the lanters who have put up this mill make 1.500 bal 
only of cotton, which at $24 are $36,000. Since the erection of the 


mill. the same cotton is worth $20,000 perannum. At t 
iving the debt for machinery by install- 
ate trained to their new employment, 


nd the planting account is raised from six to ten cents a pound for the 

ld lahar, which | id been heretofore shipped otf an | | st Th mort- 
va lebt 1s $2.666 each, bei hil en pl n sa relate to | paid in 
three instaliments of S888, with interest. and th t, when they ar getting 
for their field labor, ten cents per pound. What then would be a debt 
of $1,000 a year, on substantial planters, when they hay sured ten 
cents a pound for their crops by incurring the debt. 

‘There are nine cotton States, including ‘Tennessee, which will 
average about sixty counties to 0s State. ‘I'wo mills in every county 


of 3,000 spin lies each, are sufiicient to Spin the wai le crop, and render 


the South maenificently rich al glorious’ y independent. 1 mention 

these facts to show girve immediate capability of the cotton growers, to 
1: | . ; : , : ye : 

relieve themselves from this blighting system of shipping off the soil ia 


Iparatively s eak- 


1 Carolina, Geor- 


raw cotton, and bringing home nothing In return. con 
ing. ‘There are twe niy counties in ‘Tennessee, Sout! 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, and a less number in Flori- 
da, Arkansas and ‘Texas, which can spare the force to erect the build- 
ings and cabins, for ten such mills, in any one year and make the usual 
cotton crop besides, : 

Steam is a regular, port ible power, free from freshets, droughts and 
vonds, and ean be commanded at will for three hundred days in 
he year, in any desired quantity, suited to small or large ope rations. 
Iwo sections of land affording twenty cords of wood per aere, which 


— 
~ 


is a low estimate, W i! drive an engine for 5.000 spindle S, for r iohteen 
years. This also shows that there is a permanent source or power in 
the cotton States, even when nature has not furnished either suitable 
streams or deposited in the ear! . beds of coal; in some sections, how- 
ever, both are found. ‘The difference between the cost of water and 
at not large: but the only difference now 
is that of wood and coal: steam power is now considered as cheap as 


| Fs } - rf 
water, all advantages estimated. (mone the fields a site may be often 


team, Is but one item, and t 


selected, near enou: age to enable Stockholders to 


} ' } 
haul the seed « yn die 
rectly to the mill. the most desi rable condition for the mill worl. Thus 


saving the labor of spten chy ind ba . the loss on bagging and rope, 


commissions for buying cotton. ery freight. besides saving the work of 
. . 
the picker at the n I], 

‘ ’ , 1 , 

Cotton growers, who have owned slaves lone, know they are capable 


of making efficient operatives: and when once learned, they are fixed 








BY rs PRODUCI Ss i 
permanent and valuable. ‘This branch of the business furnishes ] 
able employment-on cotton to a | t} field force. which re 
ilt $ the soil to that extel Vi hi is now vay Irom over {a- 
ticu It zives scope to all e m nieal talen ag the slaves 
bo i males and 1! males—n i nsthie I ‘ ps ! 1 women 
am the mules. throstles, and looms. cond n of the States 
sd ne ndent that is n ti | \ Soutl 
\ r with Great Britain would pros t one blow. ‘Th 
r yn in France was like an electi <. though she had but a 
I ti miiis The SI Va Ii ih | i ! t { it Isl ( 
Ocean, puts down cott The Bank of E nd even, can : 
press down the price o w col 4 | pool id i : 
) , On tne 1 I ‘| his } Wen s nya } Ss I ? 
{ Ame n cha l'| ebu n ol ¢ 
< y t} " } th ives } ~ +} ) 
( Nort! ! 1 E n friends, Is s . sou 
neasines 1 con lence our dependent conditio 
}) is ril ] | r | es hn - 
vered, | term tion t tt mil 
h i fields, and spin and wea 3 
i tne Cl un, I ind sure r ra j rajis ©) ps 
} l I inging bright | sper hu bith 1 enlarged sy i es 
t S nd in an il dd co lition | g vo ki Yr | ( - 
Sou : its train. Their labor, thus skillfully directed, would u f 
the net income of the growers, and slaves take th on = 
, owners. Give them large incemes and you make the 1 
ric Asa rene al rule {some exceptions | reoret t say), rich Vi 
have rich slaves 
The true character of the black man in servitude is not understood 


} except in the South Negro society, with its amusements and sources 
enjoyment, Is not organized any where else to the same exten 

ahey are born in servitude, and so were their fathers and oran l-fathe 

and a long line of ancestry, and they have neve known any other con- 
tion, and but few ever desire to change it. ‘The body is accustomed 
laily labor: inured to it from early youth; and itis a habit of | 


nm nad i ite Sas Ry. © es eae 
I'he mind is not called into action—they are relieve m all 


the responsibilities. sufferings. and mental anxiety of freemen, amena- 
to the laws of the land, and the rules of society 
Out of the general fund, they are fed. clothed and housed; and med- 
‘al aid and attention and care are furnished when sick; among them 
nere are no widows or orphans t irown uy yn the charity of othe . HO 
pa rs, and no lunatics; no painful anxiety for the future w e of 
h wives and children; for a home and competency are I hem 
hen they are dead and gone 
It is the duty of their owners to bring to the aid of this available ind 
fficie if corps of re ocular lab yrers in th [lt 1. the steam-engoine, and 
the iron muscle of th spit lle and ith the Implements they 
» put the labor of the field into a umable ape, which leaves 
he world open as a m irket 
No | wel will th \ pile up the to iles ! vad th En hi | 
n Liverpool and suffer it to | iced because they hav 9) 
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remedy. There will be ademand for coarse, heavy, cheap cotton goods 
as | ng as there are ical in the world to wear them, and in this shape 
= great bulk of the cotton crops will be consumed. Europe can con- 
tinue to make the fine cwoods in whi *h the raw material is no part of the 
cost; one pound making twenty yards of fine muslins, 

South America, Asia. Africa. and the East and West Indies, grow 
about 470.000 bales of fine cotton, well suited for fine fabrics. ‘This 
supply Europe could still convert into fine aries New England to 
make prints, and all other three to five yards goods, and the cotton 
fields, in the sunny South, in a warm climate, can work up the bulk of 
the crop into coarse, hi avy goods which will average not exceeding 
two yards to the pound. =T ‘his system put into operation, would yield to 
the Southern States for cotton alone $150.00 1.000 , ands supp ly the spin- 
dies now up in the United States. What effect, such an income, in im- 
ports or money, would produce upon the trade and commerce of our 
Southern cities, is suggested for reflection only at present. 

Large bodies move slowly; and to insure this result | suegest an ex- 
port duty of five dollars per bale on “raw cotton.” Corporate compa- 
nies by growers, and all others. The cheapest buildings which will 
answer the purpose. Buy the machinery, and mortgage whatever may 
be necessary to raise the funds by sale of bonds at par. Spin and 
weave by a part of the field force. Do this, and the fortunes of cotton 
growers are fixed on a permanent foundation; promising accumulated 
vealth to the whole South. 

The iron establishments in the United States, and the machine shops, 
generally, may look to the South as an extensive customer in a few 
years. It is, no doubt, the true policy of the South now, to order the 
machinery mentioned, worth $50,000,000. This must go to the iron 
establishments, and the profits might be taken in stock in some of the 
best mills—and thus lessen the outstandi ing liability for machinery. 

The mild, warm winters in the South, are favorable to cotton spinning 
in cheap buildings. The passage of the export duty law would 
turn the eyes of all the spinners and weavers in Europe upon the 
South, and the country would be benefited for a while, by empl loying 


them, until the raw force is trained. ‘These suggestions are made for 
the study and consideration of cotton growers. S. R. Cockrit.. 


ART. T1L.—G0OV. HAMMONDS LETTERS ON SLAVERY.—No. 2.* 


SLAVERY AND ITS SOCIAL EFFECTS; DUELLING; MOBS; REPUDIATION: LI 
CENTIOUSNESS; COMPARATIVE EXPENSE OF FREE AND SLAVE LABOR 
TREATMENT OF SLAVES; INSTRUCTION; PUNISHMENTS. 


Ix a social point of view the abolitionists pronounce slavery to be a 
monstrous evil. If it was so, it would be our own peculiar concern, and 
superfluous benevolence in them to lament over it. Seeing their bitter 
hostility, they might leave us to cope with our own calamities. But 
they make war upon us out of excess of charity, and attempt to purify 





*Cont nied from October number. 

















1 ing us with calumny. You e read, and assisted t 
eat deal about affray l murders ring he l 
i huted to the terrible ] } } f sla Not 
event of this sort takes | e amo is, but itis caught up byt - 
p 93 
ets, and parad 1 over the world with endless comments, va n 
an .ogerations. “You should not take what reaches you as a mel 
; and infer that there is a vast deal more you never hear. You 
hear all, and more than all, the trut 
I true that the point of hor is r¢ nized throughout the s 
r ind that disputes of certain classes are frequently referred for 
nt to the “trial by comb It would n ippropl for 

m iter, in this letter, into a defense of the pra of duelling, nor 
to 1 iin at length that it does not tarnish the « er of a} 
to ack rwledar a Stand rd of honor Whatever eVlis May a n 
it, however, they cannot be attributed to slavery—since the san ! 
| ils both in Fran und England. Few of your prime mi : 
the last half century even, have escaped the conta: n, L believe | 
affrays of which so much is said, and in which rifl bowie-knives and 
pistois are so prominent, occur mo tly in the frontier States of the 
South-West. ‘hey are naturally incidental to 1 ondition of ety 
as it exists in many Ss ‘tions of these recently settled countries, and wv II 
as ! turally cease in due time. Adventure rs irom the di r States and 
from Europe, as desperate in character as they are in fortune, congre- 

in these wild re cjions, jostling one another. and often foren the 


j <a 
] able and honest into rencontres in seil-d : 
nothing to do with these things. Stability and peace are the first de- 
< of every slave-holder. and the true tendency of the system [t 


could not possibly exist amid the eternal anarchy and civil broils of th 
ancient Spanish dominions in America. And for this very reason, do 
mest lavery has ceased there. So far from encouraging strife, suc} 
scel of riot and bloodshed as have, within the last few years, disgraced 


iy northern cities, and as you have lately witnessed in Birmit im 


and Bristol] and Wales. not only never have occured, but, I will v ré 
to say, never will occur in our slaveholding States. ‘The only 
hat can create a mol Ss you might eall lt here >the appeal { 
in create a mob (as you might eail it) here, is the appearance ol 
: ‘ holitionist. whom the people assemble to chastise And this is no 
more of a mob than a rally of shepherds to cha wolf out thei 
pastures would be one. 
Bot we are swindlers and repudiators! Pennsylvania is not a slave 


1 


State A majority of the States which have far lto meet ther ¢ 


, ! lL 4. +} ] f } } 

tions punctually are non-slaveholding; and two-thirds of the debt said 
, - . - . 5 * , 4 , * 

to | re pudiated is owed by these States Mat y ol the sSfates of this 


heavily encumbered with debt—none so hopelessly as E 


lv: nia owes $22 for ¢ ich inhabitant Enel nd PSvve 

ng her paupers in. Nor has there been any rey ition, definite 

an nal, of a lawful debt, that Lam aware of \ v States ( 
li to pay some instaliments oj interest "The x nary fin 7 
d s which occurred a few y« ago j int for it. ‘Time will 
S ll things rightagain. Every dollar of both principal and interest 
owed by any State, North or § uth, w ill be ultimate ly paid, untle the 


lion of slavery overwhelms us a none common ruin. but have 
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no other nations failed to pay? When were the French assignats re- 
deemed? How much interest did your National Bank pay on its im- 
mense circulation from 1897 to i821, during which period that circu- 
lation was inconvertible, and for the time repudiated? How much of 
your national debt has been incurred for money borrowed to meet the 
interest upon it, thus avoiding di ling ency in detail, by insuring inevit- 
able bankruptcy and repudiation in the end? And what sort of opera: 
tion was that by Which your present ministry recently expung d a hand- 
some amount of that debt by substituting, through a process just not 
compulsory, one species of security for another? Lam well aware that 
the faults of others do not excuse our own, but when failings are charged 
to slavery which are shown to occur to equ al extent where it does not 
exist, surely slavery must be ac quitted of the accusation. 

It is roundly asserted that we are not so well educated nor so religious 
as elsewhere. lL will not go into tedious statistical statements on these 
subjects. Nor have I, to tell the truth, much confidence in the details 
of what are commonly set forth as statistics. As to education, you will, 
probably, admit that slaveholders should have more leisure for mental 


culture than most people. And I believe it is charged against them that 
they are peculiarly fond of power and ambitious of honors. Re this be 
so, as all the power and honors of this country are won mainly by 
intellectual superiority, it might be fairly presumed that slaveholders 
would not be neglectful of education. In proof of the accuracy of this 
presumption I point you to the facts, that our Presidential cha has 


been occupied for forty-four out of the fifty-six years by slaveholders; 

that another has been rece ‘ntly elected to fill it for four more, over an 
opponent who was a slavehol ler also; and that in the federal offices 
and both Houses of Congress, conside r bly more than a due proportion 
of those acknowledged to stand in the first rank are from the South. 
In this arena the intellects of the free end slave States meet in full and 
fair competition. Nature must have been unusually bountiful to us, or 
we have bee ‘n, at least, reasonally assiduous in the cultivation of such 
gifts as she has bestowed—unless, indeed, you refer our supe riority to 
moral qualities, which Lam sure you will not. More wealthy we are 
not, nor sail mere we ‘alth avail in such rivalry. 

The piety of the South is unobtrusive. We think it proves but little, 
Pye it is a confident thing for a man to claim that he stands higher 
in the estimation of his Creator, and is less a sinner, than his neighbor. 
If vociferation is to carry the ¢ question of religion, the North and prob- 
ably the Scotch have it. Our sects are few, harmonious, pretty much 
united among themselves, and pursue their avocations in humble peace. 
In fact, our professors of religion seem to think—whcether correctly or 
not—that it is their duty to “do good in secret,” and to carry their holy 
to the heart of each individual, without reference to class or 
color, for his special enjoyment, and not with a view to exhibit their 
zeal before the worl ld. So far as numbers are concerned, I believe our 
clerezymen, when called on to make a showing, have never had occasion 
to blush, if comparisons were drawn between the free and slave States. 
And although our presses do not teem with controversial pamphlets, nor 
our pulpits shake with excommunicating thunders, the daily walk of our 
religious communicants furnishes apparently as little food for gossip as 
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ae ¢ } ° om } 4 . ~ . » Law 
cannot be checked by instilling pure and virtuous sentiments, it is far 


worse than useless to attempt to do it by exhibiting its deformities. I 
may 1 however, pass itover; nor ought I to feel any delicacy in ex- 
nin i question to which the slaveholder is invited and challenged 
by clergymen and virgins. So far from allowing, then, that licentious- 
ness pervades this region, | broadly assert, and I refer to the records of 
our cou! othe public press, and to the knowledge of all who have 
ever lived here, t] it, amoung our white | pula n, there are fewer cases 
of divorce, separation, crim. con., seduction, rape and bastardy, than 


atnOn , any other live milli ns Of peo; le on t| eC civillz d rth. And 
this fact, L believe, will be conceded by the abolitionists of this country 
themselves. I am almost willing to refer it to them. and subinit to 
their decision on it. I would not hesitate to do so, if [thought them 


capable of an impartial judgment on any matter where slavery 1s In 
question 3ut it is said that the licentiousness consists in the constant 
Intercourse between white males and colored females. One of your 
heavy charges against us has been that we regard and treat these people 


as brutes; you now charge us with habitually taking them to our 


hnenme [ will ' er” CE ne aT ae 
O0OsOIMS Will not comment on the inconsistency ot these a usallons. 
I Wili not le ry th if some Int recourse of the sort di es tale p! ice, Its 


character and extent, however. are grossly and attrociously exaggerated. 
No authority, divine or human, has vet b 

all such irregularities among men. But it is a known fact, that they 
are perpetrated here, for the most part, in the cities. Very few mul- 


een found sufficient to arrest 


Jattoes are reared on our plantations. In the cities, a large proportion 

of the inhabitants do not own slaves. A still larger proportion are na- 

tives the North or foreigners. ‘They should share, and justly too, an 

equal part, in this sin, with the slaveholders. Facts cannot be ascer- 

tained, or, | doubt‘not, it would appear that they are the chief offenders. 
, 


If the truth be otherwise, then persons from abroad have stronger pre- 
judices against the African race than we have. Be this as it may, it 
is well known that this interconrse is regarded, in our society, as highly 
disreputable. If carried on habitually, it seriously affects a man’s stand- 
jug, so far as it is known; and he who takes a colored mistress—with 
rare and extraordinary exceptio s—loses caste at one You will say 


’ —_ 1 ] ! | ] . 
that « exception shoul 1 damn our whole country. How much less 


criminal is it to take a white mistress? In your eyes it should be at 


least an equal offense. Yet look around you at home, from the cottage 
; : “Pea 

to the throne, and count how many mistresses are k pi, in unbiushing 

notoriety, without any loss of caste. Such cases are nearly unknown 


: ] py | = | | | , ‘ } 
here, and down even to the lowest walks of life. it is almost iInvarial lV 


ra) Keen a mistress O enry, 


whet r white or black. What Miss Martineau relates ol a young 


} ee ' ' ms yo Pet = 
mans purchasing a colors ! concubine from a lady, and avowing his de- 
ie ‘ hsurd. ev Oe | ae at ~ atentd a , 
Slo7us, Ss Oo abdstird. even ior Con 11 on ivO person WOUiG Qa { 2) 
PP a P > } } 20 _ + ‘ a f th; 
aliu »> such a subject, in Such a manner, to any decent femate in this 

] ! } . sid i , } ] +] easat I . oon « ’ 
country. If he did, he would be lyn —doubtless with your appro- 


Afier all, however, the number of the mixed breed, in proportion to 
' } ’ 
i 


| ] > 1} ' ¢ = ~ 
that of the black, 1s infini y small, and out of the towns, next ta 


rothing. And when it is considered that the African race has been 
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at once by the fact, that we cannot avail ourselves of any other than 
slave labor. We neither have, nor can we procure, other Jabor to any 
extent, or on anything like the terms mentioned. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with our dear Jabor, under the consoling reflection, 
that what is lost to us is gained to humanit y; and that, inasmuch as 
our slave costs us more than your Ireeman costs you, b y so muce h is - 
better otf You wil 
you wil have free 


| pi 
labor on suitable terms. ‘That might be, if there 


1 


were five hundred W here thi re is now one, and the continent, [rom the 


Ol} iy say, emancipate your slaves and th 


Atlantic to the Pacific, was as densely populated as your is land. But 
until that comes to pass, no labor can be procured in America on the 
terms you have it. 

While I thus freely admit, that, to the individual proprit tor, slave la- 
bor is dearer than fre ; , 1 do not mean to admit it as equi lly clear, that it 
is dearer to the commnunity an | to the State. ‘Thou: oh it is certain that 
the slave isa far oleate r consumer than your lal borer, the year round, yet t 
your pauper system is costly and wastelul. Suppe orted by y your commu- 
nity at large, itis not administers d by your hired agents with that in- 
terested care and economy—not to speak of bumanity—which mark the 
management ol ours, by each propriet or ol his own non-effectives; and 
is both more expensive to those who pay, and less beneficial to those 
who receive, is bounties. Besides this, slavery Is rapi lly filling up our 
country with a hardy and healthy race, peculiarly adapted to our cil 
mate an d prod iclions, and confe ‘Trin Y sign il polit ical | and social advan- 
tages on us as a people, to which I have already referred. 

[ have yet to reply to the main ground on which you and your co- 
adjutors rely for the overthrow of our system of slavery. Failing, in 
ail your attempts, to prove that it is sinful in its nature, immoral in its 
effects, a political evil, and profitless to those who maintain it, you appeal 
to the sympathies of mankind, and attempt to arouse the world against us, 


: 
by the most shocking charges of tyranny and cruelty. You begin by a 
Ve he ment ce nunceiats mn of * the irre sp ynsible powe r of one man over DIS 
fellow men.” ‘The question of the respons sibility of power is a vast one 


It is the great political question of mo ! rn times. Whole nations divide 
off upon it, and establish different fundamental systems of government. 
‘That “responsibility” which, to one set of millions, seems amply suffi- 


tient to check the government, to the support of which they devote theit 


t 

lives and fortunes, appears, to another set of miil ions, a mere m oc ke ry 
] 

of restraint. And accordingly as the opinions of these millions difler, 

they honor each other with the epithets of “serfs” or “ anarchists.” lt 


is ridiculous to introduce such an idea as this into the yee mofa 
mere domestic institution. but since you have introduced it, | deny that 
the power of the slaveholder ia America is * irre sponsible.” He is re- 
sponsible to God. He is responsible to a world—a responsibility which 
abolitionists do not intend to allow him to evade—and in acknowledg- 
ment of which I write you this letter. He is responsible to the com- 
munity in which he lives, and to the laws under which he enjoys his 
civil rights. ‘These laws do not permit him to kill, to maim, or punish 
bevoud certain limits, or to overtask, or to refuse to feed and clothe, his 
slave. In short, th y forbid him to be tyranical or cruel. If any of 
these laws have grown obsolete, it is because they are so seldom violated 


cal 
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that they are forgotten You have disinterred one of them fi 1a 
p! ul 2 DY some Judge Stro D Ol Phil ( i, to Sugmatize Us 
ulties for killing, maiming, Your obj ippears to -- 
ive no other—to produce the | sion that i must be often 
violated on account of its insufficiency You say as much and that} 
marks our estimate of the slave You o state that this law 
was enacted by Englishmen, and only indicates the opinion of 
reparation due for their offenses. Ours is proved byt fact, t rh 
perhaps unknown to Judge Stroud or yourself, th e have essen- 
tially altered this law; and the murder of a slave has many years 


been punishable with death in this Stat 


most or all the slave States. You seem 


1 as | . oe : on 
have been recently passed in all these 


well aware. however, that laws 
States making it penal h 


| ? } + + ‘ 
Slaves read. Do you know what oceasioned their passa wd ren- 
| . oher aa ee Pe P 
dk rs r stringent eniorcement necessary L can tell you I 
the abolition agitation if the Siave is not aliowe 1 to read his Bible 
the sin rests upon the abolitionists; for they stand prepared to furnish 
am wit axial Se will Rag ae s- } 
h mn W ia ke y to if, whe h Wo ild make tt, not a DOOK Ol hope ana 


Ve nd peace, but Ol despair. hatred a 
the reader. not into a Christian, but a 


such a horrid destiny, it is a sacred dut 
not less than to ourselves, to interpose t 


Catho s deem it wrong to trust the ] 


_ 


commentaries ¢ 


t und fata 


SHALL We Pe excommunicate d bee iuse W 


nd blood; which would convert 
demon. ‘To preserve him from 
V which we owe to out s| ives, 
he most decisive means. lf t 

sible to the hands of ignorance, 
e will not give it, and with it 


the abolitionists, to ou slaves 


\llow our slaves to read your pamphlets, stimulating them to cut our 


I 


thy ts Can you believe us to be such unspeakable fools ? 


1 


| do not know that | can subseribe in full to the sentiment so often 


quoted by the abolitionists, and by 


Mr. Dickinson in his letter to 


me “Flomo sum humani nil a me alienum pr fo.” as translat | ind 
practically illustrated by them. Such a doctrine would give wide 
authority to every one for the most dangerous intermeddling with the 

others, It will do in poetry—perhaps in some sorts of philoso- 
phy—but the attempt to rake ita household maxim. and introduce it into 


the d — 


dal valks of life, has caused many an “ homo” a broken crown; 


and pr bly will continue to do it. Still, though a slavebolder, L freely 
»viedgee my obligations as a man: and that l am bound treat 
humanely the fellow creatures whom God has entrusted to my charge 


I feel therefore somewhat sensitive under the accusation of cruelty, and 


1 ° . ! 
Sed to de fend myself and fellow s| 


tainly the interest of all, and [ am conv 


iveholders against it. [It is cel 


inced that it is also the desire of 


every one of us, to treat our slaves with proper kindness. It is necessa- 


ry to our deriving the greatest amount ¢ 
are all satisfied. And you snatch fr 


Americans could derive from the opprot 
| ‘ 1» 


o making money, which your 
| 


f profit from them, Of this we 
im us the only consolation we 
rious Imput ition of being wholly 


disinte reste d ind TOI 1-ce sp sing 


untrymen delight to cast upon us, when you nevertheless d ‘lare 
that \ ire ready to sacrifice it for the pleasure of being inhuman. 


You remember that Mr. Pitt could ne 


interest would insure kind treatment t 


wolul stories of the Middle Passage. 


ver get over the idea that self- 
) slaves, until you told him your 
Mr. Pitt was right in the first 
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instance, and erred under your tuition, in not perceiving the difference 


} g 
a temporary anda permanent Ownership of them ‘ C- 
! 1] av . . - . { + } ‘ > ry "} r 
noiders are no more pert t than other men I'h \ ha f | S 
’ , 
Nel i them, as you may sup] -ao not at all times rest } ] 
AT ‘ - ] , } ] . } s : antl } 7 
Neither do hu nds, parents and friends And in each of ela 
' — — f ri ‘ ba . 
UOUS aS Serious SUlleTINGS as trequentiy arise Irom uncontrolled S 
i . 
( does in that of master and slave, and with as little chance of 


. } 4 } ' , 
indemnity. Yet you would not on that account break them up. I have 


no hesitation in sayine that our slaveholders are as kind n rs, as 
men usually are kind husbands, parents and friends—as a general rule, 
kin er A bad mast Pans ft who ove rworks i is Siaves, prov s I] for 
them, or treats them with undue severity—loses the esteem and respect 
of his fellow citizens to as great an extent as he would for the violation 
of any of his social and most of his goral obligations. What the 
most perfect plan of management would be is a problem hard to solve. 
From the commencement of slavery in this country, this subject has 
occupied the minds of all slaveholders, as much as the improvement of 
the general condition of mankind has those of the most ardent philan- 
thropists; and the greatest progressive amelioration of the system has 
been eflect I. You yourst If acknowle lore that, in the early | rt if 
your career, you were exceedingly anxious for the immediate : ition 


P , ' ! Lb ? 1? ° 
of the slave trad ,. lest those ¢ ngeagced in it Shoutd so mitigate its evils as 


to destroy the force of your arguments and facts. ‘The improvement 


you then dreaded has gone on steadily here, and would doubrless have 
taken place in the slave trade but for the measures adopted to su; 

Of late years we have been not only annoy 1, but greatly embar- 
r 1 in this matter, by the abolitionists. We have bec n com ed to 
curtail some priveleges; we have been debarred from granting n 
on [n the face of discussions which aim at loosening all s be- 
tween master and § lave, we have in some measure to al ! 


avancon our ce} iS 


' : ; ig 
o us and control them through their affections 


We have to rely more and more on the power of fear. We must in a! 


our Intercourse with them assert and maintain strict mastery. 1 im- 
press iton them that they are slaves. This is painfulto us, and certainly 
no present advantage to them. but it is the direct consequence: 

abolition agitation. We are determined to continue masters. and to do 
o we have to draw the rein tighter and tighter day by day to be assured 
that we hold them in complete check. How far this process will go on 


ax. We may not before. Ido not mean by all this to say that 
we are in a state of actual alarm and fear of our slaves: but under ex- 


t 

de pe nds wholly an | sol ly on the abolitionists. Whi n they des ist we 
! 
l 1 


isting circumstances we should be ineflably stupid not to increase our 
vigilance and strengthen our hands. You see some of the fruits of 
your labors. I speak freely and candidiy—not as a colonist who, though 
a slaveholder, has a master; but as a free white man, holding, under 
God, and resolved to hold my fate in my own hands: but I assure you 
that my sentiments and feelings and determinations are those of every 
slaveholder in this country. ; 

‘The research and ingenuity of the abolitionists, aided by the invention 
of runaway slaves—in which faculty, so far as improvising falsehood 
goes, the African race is without a rival—have succeeded in shocking 
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the world with a small number of pretended instances of our barbarity. 
The only wonder is that, considering the extent of our country, the 
variety of our populk ition, its fluctuating character, and the publicity of 
ali our transactions, the number of cases collected is so small., It speaks 
well forus, Yet of these many are false, all highly colored, some oceur- 
ring half a.century, most of them many years ago; and no doubta large 
proportion of them perpettated by'foreigners. W ith a few rare exce phions, 
the emigrant Scotch and English are, ‘the worst masters among us, and 
next to them our northern fellow-citizens. Slaveholders bot and bred 
here are always more humane tg slaves, and those who have grown up 
to a large inheritance of them*the mdst so of any—showing clearly 
that the effect of the system is to fSter kindly feelings. ido not mean 
so much to impute inhumanity to foreiguers, as,to show ‘that the vy come 
here with falsesnotions of the treatment usual and necessary for slaves 
and that newly dequired power here, as every where else, is apt to be 
abused. I cannot énter into a detailed examination of the cases’stated 
by the abolitionists. It would be disgusting and of little avajl. { know 
nothing of them: I have €een nothing like*them, though born and 
bred here, and have rarely heard of any thing at all ‘to be cothpared 
with them. Pernt me-to say that I think most of your facts must 
have been.drawn fram the West Indies, where undeubjédhy slaves were 
treated much more harshly than with us. ‘This was owing to a variety 
of causes, which might, if necessary, be ste dtet, One was that they 
had at first to deal more exténsively with barbariaps fresh from the 
wilds of Africa; another, and @ leading one, the absenteeism of pro- 
priectors. Agents are always more unféeling than owners, whether 
placed over West Indian or American,slaves, or Irish tenantry. We 
feel this evil greatly even here. You déscribethe use of thumb screws 
as one mode of punishment among us. I[ doubt if a thumb screw, can 
be found in America. I never saw Jor Heard ‘of one an this country. 
Stocks are rarely used by private individuals, and confinement still more 
seldom,sthough both are common punishments for whites, all the world 
over. 1 think they should be more frequently resorted to with slaves, 
as substitutes for flogging, which I consider the most injuriaus apd least 
efficacious mode of punishing them for serious offenses. It is not de- 
grading, dnd, unless excessive, occasions little pain. You may be a little 
astonished, after alf the flourishes that have. been made about “ cart 
whips,” etc, when I say flogging is not the most degrading punish- 
ment in the world. It may be so 6 @ White man in most countries, but 
how is it to the white boy ?, That necessaty coadjutor of the sé¢hool- 
master, the “birch,” is never thought to have rendered infamous the 
unfortunate victim of pedagogue ire; nor‘did Solomon in his wisdom 
dream that he was counseling parents to debase their offspring, when 
he.exhorted them not to spoil the child by — the rod. Parden 
meefor recurring to the now explod d ethics of the Bible. * Custem, 
which, you will perfiags agree, makes most things rd this world gvoud 
or evil, has removed’ all infamy from the punishment of the lash to 
- ‘slave. Your blood beilstat the reg ital ef stripes mflicted of a man: 
nd you think yéu should besfrenzted to see your ewh clfild flogve 4. 


Y xy see how completely this is id al, arising from the fashiohs of 
society. You doubtless submitted to the rod yourself,in other years, 
35 VOL. I. 
‘ 
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when thesmart was perhaps as severe as it would be now; and you 
have gevep been guilty of the folly of revenging yourself on the pre- 
ceptor. who in the plenitude of his “irresponsible power” thought 
proper to chastisé your son. So it is with the negro and the negro 
father. , 

’ As to chains and irons, they are rarely used; never [ believe except 
in cases of running away. You will admit, that if we pretend to own 
slaves, they must not be permitted to abscond whenever they see fit ; 
and that if nothing else will prevént it these means must Be*resorted to. 
See the inhumanity necessarily arising from slavery, you will exclaim. 
Are such restraints imposed on mo othéreclass of people giving no more 
offense? Look to yeur army afid' navy. If. your ‘seamen, impressed 
from their peaceful occupations, afd your soldiers, recruited at the gin 
shops—both of them as mich kidnapped as the most.unsuspecting vic- 
tim of the slave trade, and doomed to a far more wretehed fate—if these 
men manifest a propensity to desert, the heaviest manacles are the mildest 
puishment: it is most commonly death after summary trial. But ar- 
mies‘and navies you say afe indispensable, and must be kept up at 
every*sacrificé.» I answer that they are no more indispensable than 
slavery is t6 us—and:to you; for*you have enough of it in your coun- 
try, though-the form and name differ from ours. ' — 

Depend dpon, it that many things,“and in regard*to our slaves, most 
things, whieh appear feyolting at a distance,and to slight reflection, 
would, on a nearer view and impartial eomparison with the customs and 
conduct cf the rest of mankind, strilee you in a very diffefent light. 
Remember that on our estates we dispense with the whole machinery 
of public police and public cburts of justice. ‘Thus we try, decide and 
execute the sentences, in thousands: of cases, which in other countries 
would go‘into,the courts. Hence most of the acts of our alleged cruel- 
ty which shave any foundatien. in truth, Whether our patriarchal 
mode-of administering justice ig less humane than the assizes, can only 
be determined by cateful inquiry and comparison. But this is never 
done by the abolitionists.” All our ‘punishments are the outrages of 
* irresporisible power.” . If awmanrstealsa pig in England he is trans- 
ported—torn from wife, children, parents, and Sent to the antipodes, in- 
famous, and an outgast forever, thotgh probably he took from: the super- 
abundance of his neighbor to save the lives of his famishing little ones. 
If one of our well-fed negroes, merely for the sake of fresh meat, steals 
a pig, he gets perhaps forty stripes If one of your cottagers breaks 
into-another’s house, he is hung for burglary. If a slave does the same 
here—a few lasles, or itemay be a few hours in the stocks, settles the 
matter. Are our courts or yours the most humane? If slavery were 
not in question, you would doubtless say gurs is mistaken lenity. -Per- 
haps it often is; and slaves too lightly dealt with sometimes grow 
daring. * Occasionally, though rarely, and almogtalways in consequence 
*of excessive indulgence, an individual rebels. This is the highest crime 
he can commit. Itis treason. It strikes at the root of our whole system. 
His life is justly forfeited,though it is neyer intentionally taken, un- 
less after trialan our public courts: Sqnetiaes, however, in capturing, 
or in ‘self-defense, he is unfortunately killed. A legal investigation 
always follows. But, terminate as*it may, the dbolitionists raisé a huc 
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and cry, and another “shocking case” is held up to the indignation of 
the world by tender-hearted male and female pt! hil: inthropists, who would 
have thought all right had the master’s throat been cut, and would have 
trium phed in it. , 

I cannot go into a detailed comparison between the penalties inflicted 
on a slave in our patriarchal courts, and those of the-courts of sessjons 
to which freemen ate sentegced in all civilized counties; but I know 
well that if there is any fault in our Criminal Code, it is that of "exces- 
sive mildness: 


ART. 1V.—THE VALUE OF MONEY AND USURY. 
IMPORTANCE OF LAWS LIMITING THE VALUE OF MONEY LOANED. 


] cram the liberty of being heard in youw Review, as one of. your 
subscribers, although I may, espouse a doctrine which you may not ap 
prove, and may advocate sentiments varient from those of some of your 
nt contributors, I shall do so, however, in all candor; and, while 

claim to be regarded as maintaining the hones, convittions of my own 
‘ dgment, | take a asure in acknowledging ‘awimilar purity of purpose 
in those who differ from me. { deem it altogether posstble, that honest 
minds may entertain the sentiments put forth by your correspondent 
from St. Louis upon the subject of “ Usury Laws afd the Value of 
Money,” but Lam forced to believe it to be the result of education or 
avocation. 

Infidelity is a doctrine which unlettered men are not apt to entertain. 
But it is sometimes not unacceptable to a certain class of cultivated 
minds, which have been raised an octave higher in intelligence than the 
mass of men, and who have, as they say, been elevated to a higher 
région of reason, and above the mists of prejadice and ‘ignorance, art 
consequently are able to discernemore clearly, and to discard with more 
boldness, the fetters which prejudice would hang around their minds, 
This is true in regard tousury. It is only among the educated, among 
the free thinkers, amohg that class who say they are able to look at 
things as they really are, dmong whom the dragon-watch of conscience 
has been lulled by the opiates of interest, ot the pride of reason, or the 
desire to be above and aloof from the mad delusion of the vulgar pop- 
ulace, that this “ monster of such hideous mein” has been embraced 

lask you not to understand me as. erideavoring'to’ cast a slur upon 
those who advocate the repeal of the usury laws—that is no partof my 
design; but { pray you to permit me to give the full utterance of my 
deep conviction, that the doctrine which gathers around it so large a 
measure of the public disapproval, can never be successfully defended 
in the forum of conscience, or at the bar of reason. ‘There must, | con 
ceive, be some groond-work in the nature of morals, some principle 
inherent in man, some support derivable from just reason, for such uni- 
versal and prevalent feeling on this subject as is known to exist now, 
and which has existed fot so long a time. 

‘Phis sentiment had its origin in the ‘earliest ages of man’s history, 

and is, full, and deep, and undimmed in the blaze of the present enlight- 
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ened day. Itis a stream which had its source in the waste of semi-bar- 
barism—as fur back as written records go, running through Heathen 
and Christian nations, obtaining among every people, prevailing with 
every character of minds, from Moses and Aristotle among the ancients to 
Domas and Pothier and Kent among the moderns, keeping pace with 
civilization, unobscured when almost every moral light was extinguished 
in the dark ages, and now at'this day no less universal—no less omnip- 
otent in the halls of legislation than when nestling warmly in the bosoms 
and hearts of the virtuous and the good. It almost stands alone like 
Adam’s recollection of his fall—having no equal in the public mind and 
uncclipsed by any other feeling. Like the pyramids of Egypt, it stands 
against the finger of time ahd the tooth of enemties who would obliterate 
it. Like religion, though it may retire from cities, and from the hum 
of traffic, and from. hearts, whose godsis gain, it lives in undying strength 
among the pure and uncorgupted. Who can Jook«upgn this long, un- 
varying and Consistent opposition t6 usuty, Without at once admitting 
that it is a part and. parcel of man’s moral naturg—a principle ingrafted 
in his moral mechanism—a fundamental root of the natural law which 
reason cannot eradicate, and which education cannot wholly destroy. 

The celebrated Df. Brown, in endeavoring to maintain the doctrine 
that men were not wholly influenced by selfish motives, supported his 
view of the subject by insisting that men very often performed purely 
virtuous actions from an instinct of nature—from an original principle 
of being which could not be regarded as the result of any process of 
ratiocination—by which they arrived at the result, that the actions thus 
performed would be beneficial to them or not: that if a man saw another 
falling, or if he saw a blow aimed at another, an involuntary action of 
the mind ensued which prompted the beholder to prevent the fall and to 
arrest the blow so suddenly; as to show that the feeling sprung from an 
original principle of kindness, implanted in his nature, and was neither 
put into actioh by any deduction of mind based upon selfish considera- 
tions, nor wrought out for the occasion in the laboratory of reason. So I 
contend, the opposition to usury springs from an original principle of 
our nature, and like the colors in the chafgedble silk, in which it is 
impossible to tell where the out begins and the other ends, and of which 
you can only get rid by thedestruction of the materials. 

There is a peculiarity in the restriction imposed upon the Jews by 
Moses, by which they were forbidden from taking usury from each 
other, which is not frequently noticed. It is that there is appended to it 
an express promise. It is*very similar to the injunction to honor thy 
father and thy mother; as an obedience to that natural law has appended to 
it a promise of long life. -So there is a promise that when they should 
be finally settled in the promised land, they should succeed in the vari- 
ous avocations of life to which they might resort... A promise of success 
in business, which was made to depend upon obedience to the inspired 
injunction. We judge fromi the importance and solemnity which this 
promise brings to the injufction, that it was a matter of no small impor- 
tance With the Lawgiver. There is no admission upon the part of the 
Jewish Lawgtver, that seems by any fair deduction to warrant the belief 
that it was not+a violation to take usury from strangers. It was per- 
mitted to the Jews by Moses upon the same principle, doubtless, that 
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polygamy was allowed—upon account of the hardnes s of their hearts 
and the s stupidity of their minds—and cannot fairly be adduced to show 
that Moses did not altogether condemn it in the face of -his express law 
to the Jews, coupled with so important a promise. Some persons have 
contended that Moses was not inspired when writing upon political 
subject, when his policy comes in the way of a favorite dogma. 

‘There i is an argument drawn from the«pages of Holy Writ, which is 
of recent origin, that is not more an open and manifest distortion of the 
solemn truths of the divine oracle, than a concecded and clear acknowl- 
edgement_ that an argument drawn fiom such a source, or a sanction 
from that quarter, would *be hailed with the greatest delight. But there 
either will be hunted for in vain. The argument is drawn from the 
parable of the traveler into a far country, recorded in the twenty-fifth 

chapter of Mathew? “ Itds surprising [so goes the argument] that learned 
‘Christians should overlook the par able of the tale nts, in which the servant 
who did not put out his talent to the exchangers in order to receive it 
back with usury, avas punished, by having it taken from him and given 
to the one who had made cent. per cent. by the loan of his.” . Hére is a 
commentator of d@ new school. 

There can be no question that the Savior made use of that figure or 
parable, for the purpose of educing from it an important principle. It 
was his custom to use facts and circumstances familiar to his hearers to 
inculcate spiritual instruction. It was no part of his intent to give any 
particular sanction to the faéts and cifewmstances which he used for 
another pu rpose.. He made use of that parable to inculcate the neces- 
sity of industry in religion. He used those sensible objects and scenes 
familiar to his hearers, to impart and to enforce the moral truth that ie 
party to whom is given any measure of mind of grace, is to improve 
it, not to fold it ina napkin and Jet it lie idle. If the same mode of ar- 
gument were used with regard to the other parables, what a beautiful 
jumble and hotchpotch of morality would be inculcated in the Bible. 
It would teach the necessity of husbandmen going into a far country, 
‘to sow seed in stony and thorny places s*—not to “take away the tares” 
from among our wheat fields: to take “five wise and five foolish virgins to 
go out to meet the bridegrogni,” and would prohibit the “loaning of oil.” 

But there is scripture on this subject which it will not do to forget, 
among persons so fond of it. It was when our Savior made a scourge of 
sma!l cords, and overthrew the tables of the money changers, and drove 
them violently from the ‘Temple, and called them thieves: “ Ye have 
made it aden of thieves” Usury, in the original sense of the term, 
meant the taking of any interest on the loan of money. This is the ex- 
treme of a very wise doctrine. It is the prince iple of repugnance to the 
taking of interest run to dts extreme limit. It is the vibratory motion of 
the pr endulum, when first started, before it settles to its appropriate career. 
ft was only by the gradual steps of progressive improvement that the 
true deve lopme nt of the principle was finally reached. So it has been 
with many other of the principles of the n: itural law. The principle of 
ownership in property has undergone as many alterations, and has 
vibrated from one extreme of its utter denial to the other of its most 
inflexible administration, as often as the principle of ufury. - Like other 
‘of the natural laws, that dt commenced in partial error, is no proof that 
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the germ is nota true dne. That it has undergone a variety of changes, 
that it has been. rejected here, and adopted there, assimilates it more 
closely to other natural principles that have run the same gauntlet. To 
condemn it, because, to subserve some special purpose in, the Jewish 
nation, it was carried, to its extreme limit, would be to condemn by the 
sare course of argument many of the wisest maxims which now regu- 
late the social intercourse of men. |t would be no uninteresting inquiry 
for the.philosophic mind, to trace this, together with many other princi- 
ples now universally acknowledged, to their original source; and so 
down through the various changes through which they -+have gone, thus 
tracing the gradual ripening of man’s intellect from partial barbarism to 
a more enlightened day. ' 
The denial of all right to take any, the Jeast interest for the use of 
money, commencing with the sanction of the Jewish Lawgiver, and 
sustained by the Aristotelean philosophy, gradually gave way until the 
true basis was established in the regulations now prevailing in the code 
of every enlightened nation—the basis of adegal standard against the 
evils which grow out of the unlimited power of the money-lender, to 
take whatever he could exact from the necessities of the borrower, es- 
tablished long» anterior to, but finally systematized and arranged by 
Adam Smith. The improved condition of the intelligence and morality 
of mankind, has ifttroduced a regulation in ljeu. of the total restriction 
which existed in the dark and unmitigated severity of ancient times, by 
which a certain rate of*interest is allowed to be taken which is measured 
upon the great principles of justice and right, measured by the probable 
aniount of benefit which the act of loaning is likely to bestow upon the 
needy borrower, ‘lhe body politic, in this. instance, acts as the custos 
moralis of the individuals composing it, fixing the rate of interest con- 
sonant to justice upon the same platform of principles, upon which it 
proceeds when it enacts laws against the other natural rights of indi- 
viduals for the good of the Community. The law-making power has in 
various instances interposed bétween the various members which com- 
pose the body politic, for the purpose of protecting the ignorant and the 
unwary against the power and vices of the designing and’the informed. 
We find this right on the part of the Jaw-making power used in innu- 
merable instances, which men,at this day recognize as just’and proper, 
though it infringes the natural rights,of individuals to do what they 
please with what they.may call their own. . All government is built 
upon the infringement of the natural right$ of individuals found neces- 
sary to the end of good government. All laws which are in existence 
are more or less an abridgement of the natural rights of individuals. 
The legal restrictions which are placed upon individuals, by which their 
natural rights are restrained within certain limits snpposed to be for the 
common good, are found im those laws which restrain men from vending 
poisons, except upon conditions— from vending spirituous liquors, except 
under certain restrictions,,and indeed in all the restraining statutes found 
in the code of every people. I will enumerate a few. 

All laws reQuiring parties to reduce their contracts to writing. All 
laws preventing the owner of animals from exercising cruelty upon 
them. AH laws. affecting quafantine regulations, All game laws. 
All gallon laws. All laws rendering contracts founded upon’ gross 
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inadequacy of consideration invalid. All ne eveat lawse All laws 
limiting the duration of daily labor. All Sabbath regulations. All 
proceed upon the admitted right existing in the great body of the nation, 
to prevent individuals from violating the taste, the judgment, and moral- 
ity of the public at large. 

[ have the unquestionable natural right to flay my horse alive, if I 
choose to do so, in the streets of a city, as well as the country, And 
yet | have not the legal right—because I have no right to violate the 
sensibilities of others. Suppose that many of us have a friend, who has 
been fleeced by a wily usurer ; are not the public sensibilities outraged ? 
And have we no right to call upoh.the law-making power, to interpose 
to prevent the repetition of similar acts, $0 well calculated to put the 
demon in our hearts? Interest ig the compensation which the borrower 
pays to the lender, for the profit which he has the opportunity of mak- 
ing by the use of the lender's money. (Smith’s wealth of nations) ‘The 
borrower who runs the risk, and takes the trouble of using it, is surely 
and naturally entitled to a part of that profit, the other rightfully going 
to the lender. ‘There is a difficulty in fixing, by general and universal 
laws, that just proportion which the legal rate of interest ought to be, as 
compared with the market value of money ; *because *the® latter varies 
with the changes and mutations of the ever-shifting profits of trade. It 
not unfrequently happens, it is admitted, that the borrewer makes of the 
lender’s money much more than the legal rate of interest. It not unfre- 
quently happens, also, that the borrower, is rendered bankrupt by the 
loss, not only of all the profits, but of the entire sum borrowed 

It is this inherent difficulty in the adjustment of the legal rate of inter- 
est, with a due reference to the market value of money, which it is 
admitted is constantly changing, that the ddvocates for the repeal of all 
laws upon the subject, have made copious use of for declamation and 
argument. It is the burden of their song. It would be well to remem- 
ber that perfection characterizes no hutman regulation. All that is 
sought, is an approximation to its Ifthe argument were a just one, that 
the statutes upon usury do not meet every case which may arise amid 
the multiplicity and variety of money transactions of mnen—that they do not 
meet every shade of mutation which characterizes human affairs—and 
were a sufficient ground to justify the law-making power to repeal all 
laws upon the subject, it would be equally effigatious in obliterating from 
the code every statute contained in it. ‘These gentlemen are not Satis- 
fied with any thing short of ‘perfection. They are wholly unwilling to 
act upon the maxim that half a loaf is better than no bread. 

[f the remark of Chancellor Kent is a just one, that we ought not to 
stretch and to amputate in order to make our institutions fit exactly to 
any theory, neither ought we to abandon a general law because it does 
not meet every conceivable variety of circumstance. This argument, 
with the advocates for the repeal of all usury laws, is only second in 
importance to the one which is drawn from the abuse of the existing 
laws: because those laws are evaded, therefore they ought to be re 
pealed. Is this just reasoning? Js not the maxim a wise one, that ex 
ahusu non arguitur ad usum—no argument against the use of a law 
ean be fairly drawn from its abuse. Laiwgivers have heretofore s¢ emed 
to proceed upon the idea that the ordinary profits of money ought to be 
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divided between the lender and the borrower—half to the lender who 
risks the loaning of the capital, and half to the borrower who insures it 
to the lender and runs the risk of the insurance and takes the trouble of 
employing it. But later laws have not followed altogether this idea. 
There has been a yielding to the demands of trade, in so far as to fix 
the rate of interest upon loaned money bona fide, at the highest amount 
of profit coyimonly made by the employment of money in the ordinary 
business of life. Proceeding upon the supposition that the lender may, 
if he chooses, take all the profit which the ordinary employment of 
money may bring, and leaying the parties to contract within that limit, 
and guarding the borrower from further ijury than the return of the 
principal and all the profits ordinarily made in the course of trade. 

The lender has certainly no cause of complaint here. But they are 
unwilling to see any.laws enacted which interfere with the personal 
liberty and discretion of the poor borrower. He séems to be the object 
of their tender mercies. If he sees an occasion where he can make a 
profitable trade by paying for borrowed money more, than the legal 
rates would sanctien, they do not wish him crippled in his natural right 
to do so, if he sees proper. . 

But run this-argumentout with its ligitimate conclusions, and whither 
will it carry you? Will'it not sanction the taking of compound inter- 
est, when the rate of interest agreed upon is not paid at the time stipu- 
lated. Will it not make it necessary for courts of justice to enforce the 
penalty of bonds which are now declared to be only nominally forfeited. 
And so far as the borrower is, concerned, there can be no difference, as 
to him, whether he borrows from a corporation or from an individual. 
If men who are indebted to corporations or individuals happen not to be 
readv at the day of payment and were placed at their mercy to take 
from them, for an exténsion of time, all the interest which the advan- 
tages of their situation ‘might enable them to exact, how long would we 
be without our mons sacer. As Kent says, “there would not be strength 
enough in the government to support the administration of justice.” 
‘The general mode of ascertaining whether a law is wise or not, is to 
look at its result. If a law fixing the rate of interest at such an amount 
as to put all the capital of the country into the channels of trade, pre- 
venting the hoarding it on the one hand‘and the undue usurious use of 
it on the other, it is certainly a wise law. It is unquestionably the in- 
terest of the State that every individual should use his own money. So 
far as the State is concerned, it would certainly be the policy to put 
every bee in the hive af'work. This ought, doubtless, not to be lost 
sight of, in determining the question of interest. But this cannot always 
be done. Then the next step is, as there will be drones in the hive, so 
to legislate as to put the capital, which may be in their hands, into the 
hands of those who will use it, upon equitable principles, measuring fair 
justice to both parties. ’ 

If, in fixing the rate of interest, the Legislature move this mass of in- 
active capital into the channels of trade, upon terms reciprocally benefi- 
cial to lender and borrower, without giving an undue advantage to the 
one to oppress the other, and not so grossly unjust to the lender as to 
induce him to hoard, or resort to usury ordinarily, a wise medium has 
been obtained, which every patriot will hail with delight. In the en- 
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actment of all laws the greatest good of the greatest number should 
never be lost sight of. Individual instances of oppression, ahd individual 
instances of its violation, should not deter the Legislature from the enact- 
ment of a daw generally wise. ‘The advocates for the repeal of all laws 
upon the subject of usury, are too much like the artist who painted the 
one-eyed prince in profile—they look only upon one side of the pic- 
ture. ‘I'hese advocates seem to think that if they can refer to the reason 
for usury laws given by Aristotle, they have gained the victory—that 
money was naturally barren, and that to make it breed money was a 
perversion of the ends of its institution: a very unwise reason may be 
given by a very wise man, for a véry wise law. They contend that the 
remark applies equally to the fent which is taken for houses, as they 
also are affected with an incurable barrenness. But is there no differ- 
ence between these ?_ Houses afe the fruits cf the actual labor of man’s 
hands—are of perishable ‘materials—are not used as a Circulating me- 
dium—run not into the speculations of trade—do not measure the value of 
other things—have no representative which the holder can secretly use 
for the purposes of oppression, and are of such a nature that the public 
eye can see the transactions in referericé to them. But I do not press 
this view; because it is useless, as proper interest is allowed. 

Among the various causes which gentlemen urge for the repeal of all 
laws with reference to interest, none are mere conspicuous than those 
which tend to vary the value of money. Among these is the amount 
of disposable capital in the country seeking investment; or, in other 
words, the number of individuals in a community who prefer,that other 
people should use their money. The path of the Legislature is very 
plain. In the first place, have in view the great principle that laws 
ought to be framed primarily so as to induce every member of the com- 
munity to employ his own money. The individual who does not em- 
ploy his capital himself should be regardetas derelict, and consequently 
not entitled to the especial regard of the Legislative power. | know 
that it is commonly regarded as demoralizing, to contend that my debtor 
and not the creditor should be the pet of le gislation. The contrary 
opinion which has continued for so long a time, and which money has 
bought for its holders, has been carried to such an extent, that a debtor 
has been considered as little better than a felon. The true principle is 
so far as legislation is concerned, and the good of the mass of tlie peop le, 
the interest of the body politics the greatest good of the greatest number, 
that, if the legislation should lean to either, it should be toward the 
class of debtors. For the reason that in proportion as legislation (I 
emphasize the word legislation, because I wish to be correctly under- 
stood) leans toward the debtor, 2¢ lessens the number of them—and as a 
consequence you set the drones to work. I speak here of legislation as 
preceeding contracts. 

In the second place, it ought to be the aim of the Legislature to fix 
the rate of interest, in view of the amount of disposable capital—in view 
pay: the considerations connected with it+rather than that, because there 

re difficulties in the way, it should be abandoned altogether. Legisla- 
tion has proceeded upon these grounds. We find from Hallam that, in 
the middie ages, interest was much higher than it is now. In 1228, at 
Modena, it was twenty-five per cent. In France, during the reign of 
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Henry III, it,was thirty per cent., and by an edict of King John, in 1360, 
persogs were allowed to lend money for interest as high as eighty-six 
per cent. In Holland interest is three per cent. In France interest has 
beén as low as two and a half per cent. Cicero informs us that in the 
Roman provinces it was carried as high as forty-eight per cent. while 
in the city it was twelve. In China the rate of interest has been as high 
as fifty per cent., now it is four. In England it has varied from ten per 
cent., with which it commenced in the time of Henry VIII, to five per 
cent. It is not pretended that these several statutes are all right. But 
it proves incontestably that there was.a necessity for some law upon the 
subject, and that the law-making power sought to have it a correct 
one. , 

In’ Rome, at one time, interest was as,high ‘as twelve per cent., but so 
great was the oytcry that it wasereduced to one per cent., then to half of 
one per cent., and finally abolished altogether. The consequence of 
all of these extreme measures was, that usury and extortion prevailed to 
a freightful extent, and it was only after a just medium was reached that 
the public mind quieted down. , L presume to speak somewhat oracular, 
some what ex cathedra, because I have resided in this State when there 
was a constitutional prohibition against any Legislative enactment on 
the question of interest on the bona fide loan of money. Those who 
have never lived in a community in which all laws were repealed’ upon 
the subject of interest, and where men were allowed all the interest they 
could wring from the borrower, have no idea of the state of things that 
is the result. It is to them a terra incognita. 

Chancellor Redisdale has remarked, that if every man could obtain 
for the loan of his money as high a rate of interest without hazard, as 
they who do employ it in trade and manufactories, which are hazardous 
undertakings, no man would employ his money in such hazardous un- 
dertakings: the most industrious of the people would be ground down 
by the usurers, who would get the profits of trade, and the enterprising 
and industrious trader would be ruined. There is therefore nothing 
clearer to my mind, than that in a commercial country the statute of 
usury should be strictly enforced. When the Legislature allows the 
lender to take as much interest as can be made in hazardous enterprises, 
you make him the pet of legislation, you ruin the trader, and cripple 
commerce. .1 speak of money bearing interest, other than bona fide 
loaned money. The law seems to maké a distinction, very wisely, 
between bona fide loans of money, where the parties are allowed to con- 
tract within the limit of the full amount of profit derivable from the or- 
dinary business of the country, proceeding, | presume, upon the ground 
that rare instances may occur in the case of direct borrowing, where the 
borrower may make out of ‘the borrowed money more than is usually 
made in the ordinary avocations of commerce and trade, and instances 
whiere money not bona fide borrowed bears interest. In the latter case 
the Legislature seems to divide the profits. 

There seems to be no justice in the complaint against the laws upon 
the subject of borrowed money upon the part of the lender, when the 
legal machinery, put into existence by the law-making power, is made 
to subserve his ends so far as to enable him to exact from the borrower 
an amount of-interest; which, by thé wisest opinion of the public, is re- 
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garded as the full profit derivable from the ordinary employment of 
money. It is an argument with those who advocate the repeal of the 
usury laws, that all the evils which have grown out of those laws would 


die upon their abrogation. . “ The repeal of the law,” say they, “would 
of course correct all the stills that have followed in its train, The sup- 
port being taken away, the superstructure must fall.” Men do not run 


counter to the prevailing feelings and sense of justice and fairness upon 
the subject of interest, simply for the delight. of doigg so. There must 
be some motive more potent than the mere pleasure of outraging the 
public judgment of fairness. .If mien now, with a legal prohibition in 
their way, are willing to violate the law to indulge a peculiar feeling, 
would not that fee ling run riot if thé prohibition were withdrawn? = T'he 
commercial mind, w hen brought tg the investigation of this subject, like 
light through a colored glass, paints images. w vhich are not true to na- 
ture, giving an-undue and consequently a false colering fo the face of 
transactions, an undue importance to principles and views, which its 
peculiar avocation brings prominently upon the tapis of their mind. 
The commercial judgment, not being well balanced on this subject by 
having the scales properly adjusted, does not look down from the van- 
tage ground, which law-makers should occupy upon the great plain of 
life, but permits a prejudice peculiar to its situation, to suffocate, like a 
deadly nightshade, the virtue of disinterestedness. 

Justice ‘l'urner, formerly of the supreme bench of this State, stated 
“that the constitution of the State of Mississippi, made in 1817, prevented 
the General Assembly from interfering with whatever rate of interest 
might be agreed between the parties’for the bona fide loan of money.” 
What was the consequence, I can safely appeal to our citizens upon the 
point. ‘The result is seen in the restrictive enactments which are to be 
found in the Poindexter code of 1822. “ Experience,’ says Justice Tur- 
ner, “in the case of the Planters’ Bank vs. Snodgrass, praved that it was 
best to establish a certain rate of, interest, owing to some abuses which 


were practiced upon the unwary and necessitous,” “such as the loan of a 
dollar at the rate of twenty-five cents a day—such acase occurred j 
Lawrence County.” St. George Tucker, in his Commentaries, says, 


when speaking upom the subject of usury, “five per cent. a month, it is 
said, have beer n frequently given—shalf that rate for a week, and even 
one per cent. a day, has on sofhe occasions been offered and accepted. 
It is easy to perceive that no honest commerce could long support such 
a defalcation from its profits. Accordingly, numerous bankruptcies have 
talren place, particularly in those parts of the United States where there 
was the greatest quantity of money. in circulation.” “ Where it possible, 
says he, “for the laws to restrain this evil, nothing would be more wor: 
thy the attentioa of a wise legislature, than to purge a state from the 
oe ion which the projects, the rapacity, and the frauds of the avari- 
cious speculators, swindlers, land-jobbe ts, and usurers infallibly pro- 
ya A. moderate interest is the life of commercial credit. “Nor is 
excessive usury more inimical to every species of honest industry than 
it is to the moral conduct of men. The heart that is once corroded by 
avarice becomes callous to generosity ard friendship, obdurate against 
the cries of distress, regardless of justic e, insensible to every imp! ulse or 
passion, except only the insatiable thirst of amassing.” 
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ART. V.—GREAT COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE GULF OF MEXICO. 


RIVER BASINS OF. THE GULF AND CARIBBEAN SEAS; THE GULF STREAM ; 
THE MISSISSIPPI AND AMAZON RIVERS; RIVERS OF THE OLD AND NEW 
WORLD; BOUNTIES OF NATURE TO AMERICA ; INFLUENCE OF RIVERS AND 

,. THEIR COURSES UPON COMMERCE AND THE DESTINIES OF A PEOPLE; CON- 
NECTION BETWEEN THE PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC OCEANS, 


[We extract frem an able paper, from the pen of Lieut. Maury, U. S. Navy, 
which appeared last Summer in the Richmond Lite‘ary Messenger, the follew- 
ing, which deserves, from its peculiar inferest, to be studied by all of our read- 
ers. We feel in dfity bound,to give it circulation, and are assured of its faver- 
able reception every where—Ro] 

A ine from the Delta of the Orinoco to the.east end of Cuba, is 
but a thousand miles long; and yetyto the west of it, lies this mag- 
nificent basin of water, locked in by a continent that has on its shores 
the most fertile valleys of the earth; in the midst ‘of these valleys, ships 
may sail thousands of miles, on the largest rivers that bring tribute to 
the ocean. They contain the elements of dormant wealth, of national 
power and greatness, which it requires facility of communication with 
the Pacific to begin to develop, and which, when fully developed, will 
astonish the werld.. An era and an‘epoch in the affairs.of nations, will 
date from the opening of this';communication. All, and more too, that 
the Mediterranean is to Europe, Africa and Asia, this sea is to Amer- 
ica‘ and the world.’ 

A sea is important for commerce, in proportion to the length of the 
rivers that empty into it, and to the extent and fertility of the river basins 
that are drained by it. The quantity and value of the staples that are 
brought down to market, depend upon these. The Red Sea is in a river- 
less district; few are the people and small the towns along its coast. 
Its shores are without valleys, not a river emptying into it; for there 
is no basin for it to drain. Commercially speaking, what are its staples 
in comparison with those of the Mediterranean, which ‘gives outlet to 
rivers that drain and fertilize basins containing not less fhan one million 
and a quarter of square sea miles of fruitful-lands ? 

Commercial cities have never existed on the shores of the Red Sea. 
Commerce loves the sea, but it depends, for life and’ health, on the land. 
It derives its sustenance from the “rivers, and the basins which they 
drain—and increases the opulence of nations, in proportion to the facil- 
ity of intercourse which these natioas have with the outlets of such 
basins, 

‘T'he river basins drained into the Gulf and Caribbean Sea, greatly 
exceed, in extent of area and capacity gf production, the river basins 
of the Mediterranean. The countries in Africa, Asia and Europe, 
which comprise the river basins of the Mediterranean, are, in superficial 
extent, but little more than one-fourth the size of those which are drained 
by this sea in our midst. It is the Mediterranean of the new world, and 
nature has laid it out on a stale for commerte, far niore grand than its 
type in the old: that is about 45° of longitude in length, by an average 
of 7° of latitude ih breadth. Ours is,broader, but not so long; it is, there- 
fore, more compact; ships can sail to and fro across it in much less time, 
and gather its articles of commerce at wuch.less cost. 
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The two seas cover each about the same superficial extent, but ,from 
one extreme to the other of that of the old world, the route ig tortuous 
and the voyage long; it cannot be accomplished without sailing a dis- 
tance quite ‘equal to that between Europe and America. W heteas, from 
the most remote point in the Caribbean Sea to.the furthest port in the 
Gulf, a straight line may be drawn on the water, and the distance from 
one extremity to the otherof it, will be little more than two thous sand miles. 

From the ports of the Lev rant and Black Sea to the ocean, a vessel, 
under canvas, requires a month or more; but from any point on the 
coast of this central sea of Americaya vessel may be out upon the broad 
ocean in a few days. Winds and currents, with all the adjuvants of 
navigation, are here mach mere,propitious to the marimer, than they 
are in any other part of the world. 

There is a system of pe rpetual ‘currents running from the ocean inte 
this sea, and from this sea back into the ocean. The y are literally rivers 
in the sea, for they aré as constant and almost as well marked as rivers 
on the land. 

Had jt been left to man'to plan .the form of a basjn for commerce on 
a large scale—a'basiy for the waters Of our rivers and the products of 
our lands—he could. not have drawn the figure*of one better adapted for 
it than that of the Gutf, nor placed it in a position half so admirable. 

The shores of the Mediterranean are indented by deep bays and pro- 
jecting points of land, which greatly lengthen the Sailing distance from 
port to port. ‘The sinuosities of shore lines add to,the expenses of com- 
mercial intercourse. By land, the distance from Genoa to Venice is 
that only of a few hours travel: but by water they are more than a 
thousand miles apart. ‘Fhere are no such interruptions to navigation in 
the Gulf of Mexico. The shortest distance from port to port there, as 
from New Orleans to the ports of Texas and Mexico, to Pensacola, 
Havanna and the like, ‘is by water. 

‘The windings of the Mediterranean shore line, exclusive of its islands, 
measure twelve thousand miles; whereas, those ‘of the Gulf and Carib- 
bean sea do not mete out half that distance. 

Ships, therefore, which go jnto the Mediterranean have—to gather the 
produce whichas brought down from itsriver basins, containing less than 
two millions of square miles—to wind along a coast line twelve thou- 
sand miles*in length ; wiiereas those which go into the Gulf of Mexico 
may, by sailing five thousand miles, reach the mouths of rivers that 
drain, of water and surplus produce, more than four millions of square 
miles of fruitful plains andefertile valleys. 

Easy access, by sea, to the mouths of rivers which drain extensive 
basins of rich land, has always beeh regardedas the best basis upon 
which the found: itions of commerce cari be laid. ‘he character and 
extent of the back country which supplies such outlets, are fhe true ex- 
ponents of the commerciz | prospe rity of the cities, and of the condition 
of the people who live there. ‘The closer these outlets are together, and 
the greater the diversity of the climates drained by them, the more nu- 
merous are their products, arid the more active is their, commerce. 
Hence, the commercial importance af every bay, gulf and sea of the 
ocean, may be considered asin, direct relation to the extent, varicty and 
fertility of their river basins, 
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Because the Red Sea is in a riverless region, it has no markets. Con- 
sequently it has, in the eye ef commerce,ever been regarded as value- 
less, “in dompatison to the Bay of Bengal and the Mediterranean Sea, 
with their broad basins and beautiful tributaries. ' 

Every one who takes the trouble to examine, .is struck with the fact, 
that the greatest commercial cities of the world, dre, and ever have been, 
those whose merchants haye been most advantageously situated with 
regard to the outlets, natural or artificial, of great river basins and pro- 
ducing regions. 

Rightly to pereeive how adthirably located and arranged for the, pur- 
poses of commerce, are the, Gulf Ande Caribbean Sea, and duly to appre- 
ciate the advantages arising therefrom, ‘let us, before comparing the 
river basins of America with those of Europe and Asia, or before tracing 
further the effects which the course of the rivers of a countyy has upon 
its commerce, take a glanée at the geographical position ‘of this our cen- 
tral sea. 

Curtained on the east by a chain of fruitful istands, stretching from 
‘l'rinidad to Cuba, it is, on the north and the south and’ the w est, land- 
locked by the continent which has bent and twisted around this sea, so 
as to fold it within its hosom, and hold it midway between the two semi- 
continents of the new’ world. 

In this favored position, it receives, on one side, the mountain stream- 
lets of a sea of .islands; on another, all the great rivers of North Amer- 
ica; and, on the others, the intértropical drainage df the entire continent. 

The Atlantic ocean ,cir¢ulates through this our Mediterranean. Its 
office in the economy of the world fs most important. It not only affords 
an outlet for the great American rivers, but it makes their basins habit- 
able, by giving them drainage, and sending off, fat away into the ocean, 
the driftand the over-heated waters which the rivers bring down, It also, 
through its system of cold and warm currents, makes its own shores 
habitable to man, tempers the climate of Europe, and, by its genial 
warmth, makes productive the soil there. 

The ‘Amazon, rising in the, Andes, and enjptying into the ocean 
under the line, also finds its way through thé magnificent Jlanos and 
pampag of the tropics down to the margih, of this sea. 

In consequence of the Gulf Stream “the ‘mouth of the Mississippi is 
really in the #lorida pass. The waters of tre Amazon flow through 
the same channel. The great equatorial curreht of the Atlantie sweeps 
across the mouth of" this river and carries its yvaters: into the Caribbean 
Sea; from the Caribbean Sea they flow into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
thence by the Gulf Stream back into the Atlantic. Such is the channel 
through which the waters of the. Atlantic complete their circuit and are 
borne back into the ocean again. The distance in a straight line from 
the mouth of the Amazon to the Florida pass is only twenty-four 
hundred miles. ‘Therefore the Amazon may very properly be regard- 
ed as one of the tributaries, and its basin as a part of the back country, 
to this our noble sea. 

The connection is even more elose ; .for one mouth of the Amazon is 
that of the Orinoco, which empties directly into the Caribbean Sea: 
These two streams present the anomaly of two great rivers having sources 
that are common. A person sailing up the Amazon, may cross over 
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into the Orinoco, and re-enter the sea through that river without having 
set his foot dn shoré or disembarked once. Thé Rio Negro takes its 
rise from the eastern Slope.of:the Andes, and after having run several 
hundred milés, it divides itself into two strearhs, one of which flows 
into the Amazon, the other into the Orinoko. This is nature’s canal 
between them. t. 

The Mississippi and the Amazon are the two great commercial arte- 
ties of the continent. They. are fed by tributaties, with ‘navigable 
length of channel, more fhan enough to encircle the globe. 

This sea, therefore, is hlee a heart to the acean. Its two divisions 
of sea and gulf perform the office of ventricles in the system of ocean 
circulation. Floating bodies ffom the fegion of Cape Horn, from the 
coast of Africa and the shores of Europe, are conveyed into the Ca- 
ribbeaf Sea, and thence inté the Gulf of Mexico,*whence its waters, sup- 
plied anew with Heat and motion, are’ again sent forth, through their 
channels of circulation, over the broad bésom of the Atlantic. To 
western Europe, the heated cufrents ofthis sea distribute their-warmth, 
and then return back t6 their sources*through the invisible channels of 
the deép. 

We have seen that the river basins of the “Medftefranean cover but 
ittle more than One-fourth the area which is drained by the streams 
which empty into the cehtral sea of America. 

That we may realize the extent of Ufesé.river basins of America, let 
us add to those of the Mediterranean tne chief*river ‘basins of western 
Europe and southern Asia, and see then if they can out-measure the 
valleys drained by our Mediterranean alone. 

Before doing this, however, we will take a glance at the geographical 
features and physical conditiog which regplate the size of the river 
basins to be considered. 

It is a remarkable feature in the formation .of this continent, that 
there are no great basins in the mterior without.sea-drainage, and no 
‘rainless districtsof any ¢ongiderablé extent. With one or two exceptions, 
as the inland basi of the city of,Mexico and the Salt Lake, which 
comprise but smalladistricts of country, all the water courses of America 
empty into the sea." Te extent of ecountry-for sea drainage here, is 
far greater than in*any gther part of the world. Hence, we have larger 
valleys, valleys, that are longer and broader than any in the old world. 
Consequently, they collect, more water, call for more dtainage, and 
hence give nse to more,andelarger rivers. In the old avorld, there is 
d region of country, 80° of longitude by 17% of latitude in extent, in 
which it never rains. Here, between the Anfes, and the Atlantic, 
there is no such rainless region. The annual fall of rain, between the 
tropics, in the old world, is six feet; in the*new world it is eleven; 
and it is-greater here than there. in the temperate zones also. More 
than one-half of all the fresh water*in the world is on the continent of 
North America. hf facts like these, is found the explanation as to the 
cause of the surprising “length and volume of many of the American 
rivers. Big rivers are required to drain broad. valleys. 

In Europe and Asia, the great continental declivities aré such as to 
leave no room for any remarkable length of river or breadth of 
valley. 
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In North America, there is an immense valley between the Alle- 
ghany and the Rocky Mountains. The great lakes form the northern 
edge of his yalley, the entire drainage of which is, therefore, carried 
off toward the south, into the Gulf of Mexico. 

‘Thig is the basin of the Mississippi. 

In South America, the Andes skirt the western coast very closely, 
and send eff to-the east a chain of mountams#from Bolivia to the Atlantic 
coast of Brazil. ‘THes¢ mountains divide South America inté two great 
systems of river basins; the dsajnage of one is to the north and east, of 
the other to the south. * 

In the broadest ‘part of th continent, therefore, which is its northern 
portion, the cdptinental slope gives rise tosthe first mentioned system. 
The district of country included in it is,ap immense oneythe,rains are 
heavy, and the “drainage great Hence, the direction and volathe of 
the Paray the Amazen and Orinoco. The basin which slopes to thé 
south is much sless in‘extent; it js drained by thé La Plata. In one 
part Of* Europe’ she drainage ‘ig, in all directjéns, toward the Black 
Sea, which is sunk dovén .in a sort of a basin of its own, and receives 
the drainage from several quarters. But the longest slope on the sides 
of this basin runs up West, toward the center of the continent. Here 
the Danube and other draining streams, which empty ‘into the Black 
Sea and thence into the Mediterranean, take their rise. 

Qn the shores of this last, we have the draiufage to the south, which 
gives rise to the*Rhone, ete. Europe “has its Atlantic slope also, and 
there the rivers, as the Tagusgthe Rhine and the Elbe, run west. ‘Thus 
we see that the geographieal features of Europe leave no room for a 
hydrological expression Like that of the Amazon and the Mississippi, 
with their valleys. 

In the interior of Asia there is a oma continental basin 85° of lon- 
gitude in length. It is spread dut over the middle ef the continent, and 
extends from the botders of Kuropé,te thé ‘eastern districts of China. 
It embraces a region of countrf more thanfour millions of square geo- 
graplical miles in extent, which*Has mo-dcean drainage. In the midst 
of the old world, it is surrounded by steppes.and mbuntain ranges which 
shut it’eut from the wofld of waters beyond. It gives rise “to many 
large rivers, as the Volga and the Ourdl; bytahey empty into the Cas- 
pian, and other continental seas, Which have no visile outlet or com- 
munication with the,ocean. For all'thesgreat purposes ,of commerce, 
this immense’ and fertile basin is as blank’as the desert of Zahara. ° Of 
course, then, the tivers:above this basin’ must’ ran north into the frozen 
ocean, which also f a blank as white as sfow, in the book where com- 
merce records her statistics. * T my embrace nedrly four millions of geo- 
graphical square miles. 

On the south sidt of this inland’ basin, the inckination of-the ¢ontinehtal 
lévek is toward the China seas and dndian otéan. Here, then, we 
must look for those river basins, ard the origfy of those streams, which 
give risé to the commerce 6f the East, anf here, accordingly, we find 
the teeming valleys @rained’ by the’ Euphrates; ‘the Ganges and the 
Yangtse Rian g—all of which descend from fruitful plains, “and all, ex- 
cept the last, are open to tradé and waffic with “ Outside Barbarians.” 

The distance fiomethe Bay of Bengal and Arabian sea, to the 
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n edec of this great inland basin, ree s from 8 to 10 degrees 
iatitude, consequently the c limates, through which the rivers of India 
low, are limited to 10 degrees of latitude; the produce that comes down 
re se streams, for market, has no greater range of climate than that 
ich is due a north and south line of five or six hundred miles in 
ae Neither can the rivers themselves be very lone, nor their ba- 
sins very broad, nor their volume of waters very creat. Their valleys 
may vie, i in fertility, with those of ~y Mississippi and the Amazon, but 
as for diversity of climate, variety of productions and navigable capac- 
ity of water courses, there is no jecupesiont 
Let us now return to the comparison as to extent of river basins of 
the old world with those under consideration in the new. 
According to one of the most remarkable works of the age—Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s Physical Atlas—the river basins in the old world con- 
tain, in geographical square miles, stated in round numbers as follows, 


V1Z: 

Mediterranean Europe, .......scccececcccececesees 1,160,000 square mil S 
Sh ctdnaceneacsadensee seen ee Pere eee 520,000 = « 
ECE EL PEE ey PIE Cr TE ee 196,000 « e 
NS ea NS PEER Re ie 312,000  «  « 
CO. nods cd sen ees seaedduaee a iad chi ih ai Mand a tae 432,000 “ 
ES RE Serre ee nee eee ee ae OS Ee: 331,000 « 

Rata Garr Sede se cc uwamel 173,000 ‘ 
Those of Western Europe, as Rhine, etc.,.......+.+.++- 730,000 « ss 
Total Mediterranean, India and Western Europe, 3,894,000 =“ “ 


AREA IN GEOGRAPHICAL SQUARE MILES OF RIVER BASINS DRAINED INTO THE GULF O! 
MEXICO AND CARIBBEAN SEA. 


Basia of Mississippi Tiver,........+-eseeeeeeees -++++ 982,000 square mile S 
Basins in Florida and Texas (estimated), ........+-.-- 529,000 « 
Mexico and Central America (estimated),....... 300,000 
a Pe ee err rae 1,796,000 « “re 
‘« Orinoco and all others of Caribbean Sea,........ 700,000 « ‘ 
Total Gulf and Caribbean Sea,..........ccceee. 4298,000 «“ 
se ce 


Total Mediterranean, India and Western Europe, 3,854,000 


Difference—call it nothing, though it measures an area containing nearly 
half a million of square miles. 

From this statement, we are led to the very remarkable conclusion— 
and it is an important physico-commercial fact—that the area of all the 
valleys which are drained by the rivers of Europe which empty into 
the Atlantic, of all the valleys that are drained by the rivers of Asia 
which empty into the Indian ocean, and of all the valleys that are 
drained by the rivers of Africa and Europe which empty into the Med- 
iterranean, does not cover an extent of territory as great as that included 
in the valleys drained by the American rivers alone, which discharge 
themselves into our central sea. Never was there such a concentration 
upon any sea, of commercial resources. Never was there a sea known 

with such a back country tributary to it. 
The ame which comes down the rivers of Europe, has, when it 

* Including the basin of Para. 
36 “VOL. I. 
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arrives on the shores of the Atlantic, to be transported 15 or 20,000 
miles, to be exchanged for that which comes from the river basins of 
India. From the mouth of the European rivers discharging into the 
Atlantic ocean, the voyage to the mouth of the Asiatic rivers which run 
into the Indian ocean, often occupies 200 days; consequently, it re- 
quires a ship more than a year to take on board a cargo from the river 
basins of Europe, go with it to India, exchange it, and return with the 
proceeds thereof to the place whence she started—so great the distance 
and so long the period of time which separate these two fountains of 
commerce, 

One ship, therefore, trading between the American system of river 
basins, may fetch and carry, exchange and bring back, in the course of 
one year, a8 many cargoes as ten ships can, in the same time, convey 
between the remote basins of the system in the old world. 

The products of the basin of the Mississippi, when they arrive at the 
Balize, may, in 20 or 30 days, be landed on the banks of the Orinoco 
and Amazon, ‘Thus, in our favored position here in the new world, we 
have, at the distance of only a few days’ sail, an extent of fruitful basins 
for commercial intercourse, which they of the old world have to com- 
pass sea and land and to sail the world around to reach. 

On this continent, nature has been prodigal of her bounties. Here, 
upon this central sea, she has, with a lavish hand, grouped and arranged 
in juxtaposition, all those physical circumstances which make nations 
truly great. Here she has laid the foundations for a commerce, the 
most magnificent the world ever saw. Here she has brought within 
the distance of a few days, the mouths of hertwo greatest rivers, Here 
she has placed, in close proximity, the natural outlets of her grandest 
river basins. With unheard of powers of production, these valleys 
range through all the producing latitudes of the earth, They embrace 
every agricultural climate under the sun; they are capable of all vari 
ety of productions which the whole world besides can afford. On theis 
green bosom rests the throne of the vegetable kingdom. Here com. 
merce, too, in time to come, will hold its court. 

The Mississippi comes down from the grain producing regions of the 
Nerth, bearing vessels deeply laden with produce; freighted with all 
varieties of the fruits of the temperate zones ; they convey to the sea 
large cargoes of merchandise, gathered from the products of the field, 
the forest and the mine. Hills of iron, mountains and valleys filled with 
coal, are found on its banks. Its waters are mingled, in the Gulf, with 
those of the Amazon and Orinoko, which run between the tropics. 
From their basins they are ready, at the bidding of civilized man, to 
place on this sea, in all variety and abundance, the products of the tor- 
rid zone. Arrived in the Gulf with these goods, the mariner then finds 
a river in the sea to speed him on with its favoring currents to prosper- 
ous voyages. Through the Gulf stream, the productions of this grand 
system of river basins will be distributed over the world, passing by and 
enriching as they go, Norfolk, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, all 
the Atlantic slope, and all the Pacific slope, too, of the United States. 

From 50° north to 20° south, the Mississippi and the Amazon take 
their rise. A straight line from the head waters of one to those of the 
other, measures a quadrant of the globe. They afford outlets to all the 
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producing climates of the earth. Upon this Gulf and sea, perpetual 
summer reigns ; and upon their shores, climate is piled upon climate 
production upon production, in such luxuriance and profusion that man, 
without changing his latitude, may, in one day, ascend from summer's 
heat to winter’s cold, gathering, as he goes, the fruits of every clime, 

the staples of every countr y. 

To gather such things in the old world, commerce must first plume 
her wings and sail in search of them through all latitudes and climates, 
from the extreme north to the furthest south 

In the small compass of the West India sea, are crowded together 
the natural outlets of the ocean, from mountains, plains and valleys, _ 
embrace every variety of production, every degree of latitude and « 
mate, from perpetual winter to eternal spring. The largest wan C 
courses of Europe and India, do not run through more than 10° or 15° 
of latitude. ‘The greatest variety of climate possessed by the river ba- 
sins of India, the Mediterranean and Atlantic Europe, is included be- 
tween 10° and 55° of north latitude. ¢ Only forty-five degrees of latitude 
there against 70° here. There they are all in the same hemisphere, 
and when it is seed time in one basin, it is seed time in all; and 
short harvests there produce famine. Here, in the American system, 
we include both hemispheres—and therefore, when it is seed time in one 
basin, it is harvest in the other. 

With this blessed alternation of seasons, so near at hand, and so con- 
venient to our great seaport towns, and avenues of trade, famine on 
these shores is impossible. With this American sea between the two 
hemispheres, and in the lap of both, nature has endowed it with com- 
mercial resources and privileges of infinite variety. Here come to- 
gether and unite in one, the natural highways to the ocean, from moun- 
tains, plains and valleys teeming with treasures from the mineral, the 

vegetable and the animal kingdoms—nature’s most princely g gifts to 
man. 

Were it given to us of this day, to look down through future genera- 
tions, and to see the time when the valleys of the Mississippi, the Ori- 
noco and the Amazon shall be reclaimed and peopled and cultivated up 
to their capacities of production, we should behold in this system of riv- 
er basins, and upon this central sea of ours, a picture such as no limner 
can draw, no fancy can sketch. All the elements of human greatness 
which river, land and sea can afford, are here crowded together. For 
their full de velopment, easy access 1. the Pacific is necessary. 

The course of a river exercises important bearings upon commerce. 
A river that runs east or west, has no diversity of climate, its basin is 
between two parallels of latitude, and there is no variety of production 
from source to mouth, except such as is due to elevation. ‘The husband- 
man who inhabits the banks of such a stream, when he descends it with 
his surplus produce for exchange or barter, finds, on his arrival at its 
mouth, that he has but come to New Castle with coals only. He 
there offered duplicates in exchange for what he has brought to sell ; 
all sellers and no buyers never can make commerce brisk. Such a 
river may have a staple, it may be corn, it may be oil, but whatever it 
be, it is all they who dwell in its valley have to sell, and whatever they 
buy they buy with that staple. ‘The commerce of such a basin there- 
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fore must be with other latitudes, with other climates and with regions 
which afford variety. 

On the contrary, one who descends a river that runs north and south, 
finds his climate changing day by day; at every turn new plants and 
strange animals meet his eye. He brings with him from its head-wa- 
ters the furs, the cereal grains, and a variety of articles—produetions of 
the north—to exchange for the coffee and sugar and the sweets of the 
south, which are gathered on its banks below. 

It is the business of commerce to minister to the fancies as well as 
the necessities of man; she therefore delights in variety of climate and 
assortments of merchandise. It is owing to the diversity of climate and 
production afforded by the States of this Union, and to the facilities of 
intercourse with them, that the trade of a single State, as Mussachusetts, 
with the rest, exceeds in value the entire foreign commerce of the whole 
country with all the world besides. The pursuits of commerce abound 
in secrets of high import to the happiness of man; an easy communi- 
cation from the Gulf to the Pacific is the key to some of them. 

The products of seventy degrees of latitude are to be found in the river 
basins drained bythis central sea. All nations want of them; but the 600 
millions of people who live on the shores that are washed by the Pacific 
ocean, are excluded from them. They are barred out from this great 
Cornu Copia of the world, by a strip of Jand but a span in breadth 
From the mouth of the Amazon, and the Delta of the Mississippi, to the 
isthmus of Panama, the distance in each case is less than two thou- 
sand miles. Shall this barrier forever remain in our way to the markets 
and the wants of six hundred millions of people? Let those who study 
the sources, and understand the elements, of true national greatness, pon- 
der this question, while we consider the effects which the course of a 
river has upon the character of the people who inhabit its basin. 

The most superficial observer remarks the effect which the course of 
a river has upon the flora and fauna that inhabit its banks; as the trav. 
eler ascends an east or west stream, he finds all the way up the same fish, 
the same beasts, birds and reptiles. There is as little variety among those 
as there is among the plants and herbage upon which they feed. But 
along rivers whose beds lie north and south, he sees, as he descends from 
source to mouth, entire changes in the families, species and genera, both 
of plants and of animals. 

Can it be so, that climate which, with its multitudinous influences, so 
strongly impresses itself upon the vegetation of a country, upon its 
beasts, birds and fishes—upon the whole face of organic nature—should 
produce no effect, either upon the outer or the inner man? His habits 
depend, in an eminent degree, upon climate and soil, and these upon lat- 
itude ; they operate upon his organization, and affect his appearance ; 
else, whence the difference between the Caucassian and the Ethiopian ? 
the Esquimaux of the north, and the Aztec of the south ? 

The frigid zone is a niggard, yielding scanty returns to labor ; there, 
man is a beggar, and from the cradle to the grave, he has a hard struggle 
to snatch from the land and water the bare means of animal subsistence. 
He has no time for moral developments; his severe climate, with its con- 
sequently barren soil and stunted vegetation, taxes all his energies to 
make provision for the night of his long and dreary winter. It should 
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mot be forgotten that man, in the « Sey cold, requires mor 
food for sustenance than “fo in the temperate regions; while, on 
the other hand, nature is muc . less or is in her sources of supply 


These are based on the vegetat 5 whi ‘h goes on decreasing in periec- 


, cr T ’ 
tion and development from Re cana re its energies are mos! 
active—to the poles, where they are most torpid. The torrid zone 1s 
most favorable for the development of vegetable as weil as for purely an 


imal life. But for man, in the true nobleness of his being, the temper 
ate zone Is the place Here he is neither pinched with hunger, nor 


' 
starved with cold, asin the frigid, nor surfei ito plethora, a in the torrid 
“7 ] 1)" , ’ 
zone. Extremes are clos allied, the abundance of ene it inci 


ty iF tesco dl da-cunaiinenta tether’: the development of the 
animal passions than of the moral attributes. The temperate zone is th 
happy middle for these. Here nature is not the severe task-master « 

the polar regions, nor the prodigal host of the tropics. She lures man to 


’ { 
iahoes antl ton Gs wholesome necessities of iabor, he finds exercise and In 
centive to the intellectual being. Here he is surrounded with all th 


physical conditions most favorable to progress at limprovement. Withir 
the tropics he is enervated by the climate. Nature does not impose thi 


necessity of severe toil there, but invites to luxury and repose; and in 
so doing, stimulates and excites the animal propensities at the expense « 
mora! advancement 

The facts are curious and ought te be mentioned. Not only the tem 
perate zones, but certain places in them, seem to be b st adapte 1 as th 
nurseries ef civilization and Christianity, nd therefore for the deve loy 
ment of those faculties, attributes and qual which distinguish and en 
noble the human race most of all. 

These favored s spots are seclud 1 pla { tne v have been, lor tne mos 
art, surrounded by mountains, and separated from the world beyond b 


I 
we m | ; . | ‘ 
irriers lifficult to pass. ‘They are Intand basins, the most striking yp 


culiarities of which are. sit Mecote Nena: dnd tees in drainage: their streams 
] empty Thy 108 puss as leben which have no visible connection with 
he ore salt seas that cover two-thirds of the earth’s surface. 

When man was created in God’s own image, he was placed in the 
garden spot of ‘the earth, near one of these basins. and on the banks of 
river that crosses parallels of latitude and runs through varieties of cli- 
mate. Here he waxed streng and became wicked, and caused God to 
repent of the work of creation Then the condition of things was 
‘hanged: the earth was cursed for man’s sake, and, after the flood, th 
ark was landed within an inland basin, which has since had no connec 
tion by water with the ocean. 

The p romised land of the Israelites is another inland basin. It is s 
rood that, as a special mark of Divine favor, Moses was permitted to look 
sown upon it and die. It is drained by the Jordan and other streams 

vhich are aga ie as a Here Christianity had its birth. 

FY want of natural barriers to make their country an inland ba 
Pines o exclude them from liability te incursions from the savage 
hordes ig Chinese built a wall, and under the shelter of that 
they attained the highest degree of civilization kn wn among the ancient 
Intercourse with the world, during the primitive ages, seems to hay 
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xeen unfavorable to the well-being and advancement of civilization 
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It is remarkable that in the new world there should be but two in- 
land basins, and they the spots where the aborigines had attained their 
highest degree > of ¢ivilization. When compare sd with the whole conti- 
nent, the area which these basins occupy is found to be quite inconsider- 
able: as to size. Grants of land of larger extent, on the continent, have 
been made to single individuals. The Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of 
Mexico,each dwelt in inland basins. ‘The basin of the sealed lake Titi- 
caca is the only inland basin of South America; and, with the exception 
of the great salt basin, the basin of Mexico is the only one in North 
America from which there is no outlet to the ocean. Each of these ba- 
Sins is partly within the tropics, but their elevation above the level of the 
sea is such as to give them the climate, the flora and the fauna, with all 
the advantages and conditions of the te mperate zones More striking 
examples as to the effect of geographical conditions upon the character 
of man could scarcely be mentioned. 

But civilization has now attained a growth which no longer requires 
the shelter of the mountains and their fastnesses to protect it from the 
rude shocks of savage man and his blighting passions. It now delights 
in free intercourse among nations, and flourishes best where commerce 
iS most active and institutions are most liberal. The history of civiliza- 
tion in its early stages is that of a tender plant, which, w hile young, re- 
quires the protection and shelter of the hot-bed; but which, after it has 
attained a certain degree of vigor, thrives best in the open air. Since 
the transplanting of civilization from its secluded valleys, it has attained 
a vigorous growth ; under its shadow liberty finds shelter, man safety, 
and nations freedom of intercourse. Its seeds and its fruits have been 
borne to distant lands on the wings of commerce. Its branches reach 
all parts of the habitable globe. 

There is this further analogy: as the plant which has been nurtured 
in the green-house acquires the power to withstand the vicissitudes of 
the open field, the conditions of the nursery becomes less and less adapt- 
ed to its habits and the promotion of its vegetable health. It cannot, 
therefore, after having acquired in the grove the magnitude and _ habits 
of the forest tree, flourish in the green-house again, It will pine away 
there and die, or at Jeast it will cease to thrive. So with the moral and the 
intellectual culture of man. ‘These inland basins seem to have been not 
only most favorable to its early development, but, after civilization ac- 
quired the strength to advance beyond its green-house in the mountains, 
it seems to have acquired organs and powers, for the unfolding and 
growth of which the conditions of secluded valleys were altogether un- 
favorable. 

The people who now inhabit the river basin of the Jordan have fallen 
back into a seini-barbarous state. Neither can the basin of Mexico nor 
the shores of the Peruvian lake, any longer be considered as the seat of 
the highest degree of civilization in the new world. 

C onsidering the small area of these inland basins in comparison with 
the extent of the whole earth, it cannot be thatchance should have made 
them the nurseries of civilization. Effects here, as elsewhere, must have 
their causes; mere coincidences would be miraculous. It would be in- 
teresting, and profitable too, to trace out those physical conditions, cosmi- 
cal arrangements and terrestrial adaptations peculiar to those places, and 
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vhich must have been especially favorable for the development of thos 
traits and attributes of man which, when fully matured, are destined 
perhaps, to make him only a little lower than the angels of heaven. 

“As the external face of continents.” says Humboldt, “in the varied 
and deeply indented outline of their c yasts, exercises a beneficial influ- 
ence on climate, trade and the progress of civilization, so also in the in- 
terior, its variations of form in the vertical direction, by mountains, hills 
and valleys and elevated plains, have consequence: s no less important 
Whatever causes diversity of form or feature on the surface of our plan- 
et—mountains, great lakes, grassy steppes, and even deserts surr yunded 
by a coast-line margin of fore st—impresses some peculiar mark or char- 
acter on the social state of its inhabitants.” 

Our lofty mountain chains and majestic water courses have served, ae 
cording to the same great ph ri] sopher, to f nish a more beautiful and 
rich variety of individual forms, and to rescue the face of the continent 
from that dreary uniformity which tends so much to impoverish both the 
physical and intellectual powers of man. 

Fad the Missouri river, after taking its rise under the Rocky moun- 
tains and uniting with the Mississippi, held its course eastward until 
their waters were emptied in Long Island Sound, how different would 
have been the present condition of these United States; had the drainage 
of the country been in this direction, the Gulf of Mexico would have been 
as a stagnant pool, and we should have been as indifferent to New Orleans 
and the purchase of Louisiana, as we now are to Merida and Yucatan 
Because the Mississippi river runs from the north to south, it is one 
among the strongest of the bonds whic h hold this union of States together 

All the great rivers of the United States lie wholly within the tem 
perate zone. ‘Their basins are spread out under climates which call for 
the highest energies of man. Dwelling in such regions, he is constrain- 
ed to be diligent; to labor; to be prudent; to gather into barns; to study 
the great book of nature; to observe her laws; and whilst it is summer 
to take thought for winter. 

The perpetual summer of the trcpics presents no such alternatives 
On the same tree may be seen the bud, the flower and the ripe fruit 
Here, therefore, nature urges no such necessities, imposes no such tasks, 
and savage man is as careless of the morrow as are the lilies of the field. 
The people of the two climates are therefore different. Frequent int 
course between them will improve the character of each, and the most 
ready channels for such communication are afford: * yy the rivers that 
run north or south. With the exception of the Nile he general direc- 
tion of all the rivers of Africa is eastor west, and not one of their valleys, 
“ nt the valley of the Nile. kas ever been the abode of civilized man 

‘ivilized soc lety cannot be stationary. Vacuity whe nen more abhorrent 
to nature, than is a state of rest, either im the moral i he physicai world. 
The materials of the latter she has divided into pon ler: rab les and impon- 
— . and invested them with ant agon istic principles By the action 
of light. heat and electricit y upon pon lerable matter, § “the morning stars 
were a made to sing together,” the earth is clothed with verdure, the 
waves lift up their voices, and the round world is made to rejoice. 

She has divided the former into animal and spiritual, and they are an- 


tagonistics; the one elevating, the other depressing man in the scale of 
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being. When his course ceases to be upward and onward, the spirit 
yields to the animal, virtue gives way to vice, the force of evil prevails, 
and the course of men in their social state is no longer onward and up- 
ward, but backward and downward. The sphere that lags behind in its 
course is hurled from its orbit. History bears witness to the fact, that 
when nations cease to rise, they begin to fall. The laws of nature are 
her agents; they cannot act and be still: action implies motion; nature 
herself is all life and motion—she knows no rest, brooks no pause, either 
for her moral or her physical agents. Wise men say that she has at- 
tached a curse to standing still. This is German philosophy; but the 
idea is beautiful because it is true. We want the stimulants to energy, 
the incentives to enterprise, which a highway across the Isthmus is to 
give, to urge us on to the high destinies that await us. ‘The energies 
of the country are great; they require some such highway tothe Pacific 
to give them scope and play. 

It is for time, and time alone, to decide the question, as to whether the 
highest degree attainable by man in the social scale, will not first be 


y 


J 


reached by those people who, with the blessings of free institutions, live 
on rivers that run north or south through the temperate zone. 

On account of this central sea and its system of winds and currents; on 
account of the course of the rivers which run into it, and of the direction 
of mountain ranges that traverse the continent; and on account of the 
character and extent of the river basins, and other geographical features 
with us, the old world affords no parallel, either in history or example, 
by which to judge of the destinies of this country. Our mountain ranges 
are longer, our rivers are more majestic, our valleys are broader, our 
climates are more varied, our productions are more diversified here, than 
they are there. « 

The wheat harvest on the Lower Mississippi commences in June, and 
in the upper country Christmas is at hand before the corn crop is all 
gathered in. ‘Thus we have, in the valley of this majestic water-course, 
a continued succession of harvests during more than half the year. In 
the other hemisphere the seasons are reversed, and on the banks of the 
southern tributaries to our central sea, reapers are in the field during the 
remainder of the year. A sea which is the natural outlet tomarket of the 
fruits of regions where seasons are reversed, and the harvest is perennial, 
isno where else to be found. 

Such advantages, both moral and physical, such means of power, 
wealth and greatness, as have been vouchsafed to us, no nation has ever 
been permitted to enjoy. We have already more works of internal im- 
provement, a greater length of railroad and canal, built and building, and 
of river courses open to navigation, more of the buds and blossoms of 
true greatness, than all the world besides. 

In these facts we see the effect of geographical features, as well as of 
free institutions. 

As a general rule, our railroads and rivers are at right-angles in their 
courses. In the New England States, where the rivers run south, the 
railroads run east and west; in the Middle and Southern States, where 
the water-courses run eastwardly, the railroads take a more northwardly 
direction. Rivers run from the mountains to the sea. Railroads run 
across the mountains; they go from valley to valley. 
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In calculating the sources of national wealth, prosperity and greatnes: 
which are contained, for this country, in river basins, central seas, moun 
tain ranges, water-courses and o graphic il features, the lights of hist 

ry are of no avail. ‘The canvas is prepared and the easel ready, but 
colors that are bright enough for the picture cannot be found. ‘The ex 
ceeding great resources of our Mediterranean beggar description. 

We know that other places, with the elements of commerce in far mort 
scanty proportions, with facilities less abundant and obstacies far greater, 
have grown opulent and obtained renown in the world: while one calls 
to mind the history of such places, he feels that here is room and scopé 
enough for individual wealth far more dazzling, for national greatnes: 
far more imposing, and a renown far more glorious. 

From all this, we are led to the conclusion that the time is rapidly ay 
proaching, if it has not already frrived, when the Atlantic and Pacific 
must join hands across the Isthmus. We have shown that there is no 
sea in the world which is possessed of such importance as this southern 

: ' 


a of ours: that with its succession of harvests there is, from some one 
b 


l 


or other of its river basins, a crop always on the way to market ;*that it 
has for back country a continent atethe north and another at the south, 
and a world both to the east and the west: we have shown how it is 
contivuous to the two first. and convenienttothem all. ‘The three great 
outlets of commerce, the Delta of the Mississippi, the mouths of the Hud- 
son and the Amazon, are all within two thousand miles, ten day’s sail, 
of Darien. It isa barrier that separates us from the markets of six hun- 
dred millions of people—three-fourths of the population of the earth. 
Break it down, therefore, and this country is placed midway between 
Europe and Asia; this sea becomes the center of the world and the fo- 
cus of the world’s commerce. This is a highway that will give vent to 
commerce, scope to energy, and range to enterprise, which, in a few 
years hence, will make gay with steam and canvas, parts of the ocean 
that are now unfrequented and almost unknown. Old channels of trade 
will be broken up and new ones opened. We desire to see our own 


country the standard-bearer in this great_work. 


ART. VI.—THE RAILWAY SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
TRAFFIC OF BRITISH RAILWAYS; COST OF CONSTRUCTION AS COMPARED 
WITH OTHER NATIONS; RAILROADS ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE; 
RAILROAD TAXATION ; SPEED; ACCIDENTS 
Our readers will now be anxious to know the nature and extent of 
the traffic possessed by these railways, and the pecuniary returns which 
it has yielded.* 


Years. No. of Passengers. Rec’pts from Passengers 
re ee er ee ee ee eae .-. 23,466,896 £3 110,257 
a eee KR OPERM bb bbb Od weer 0 O° 27,763,602 3,439,294 
845 Cb CMM CME Cees see Se CARRE 13,791,253 3,976,341 
(re Pe nT ee ee Pe 18 796,983 1,725,216 
| ee ee eee eee 51,392,163 9,149,002 
OE Ae Se ee 97,965,070 9,7 20,382 
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[t appears from this table, that though the number of miles of railway 
opened in 1848 was more than double of that opened in 1843, and though 
the number of passengers had increased in a still greater proportion, yet 
the receipts were not nearly double, being only as 57 to 31, a result 
which must have arisen either from the passengers having traveled a 
shorter distance, or from their having traveled in carriages of a lower 
class—results arising, doubtless, from the state of the country. 

In the table of the goods traffic the result is widely different: 


Total receipts from 


Years. Receipts from Goods. Goods and Passengers. 
RORD i SAvetecenes ceeccee cece paseo’ £1,424,932 £4 535,189 
Rr eee cocce AGp 300 5,074,674 
Pease eseccecteosetececes coseccces 2,233,373 6,208,719 
Ds Ghd ncccnsodcavesesvaneeseceent 9 2-246,353 7,565,569 
rr arse idevkan hewn 7,362,884 8,510,886 
BGT a cdevececacese Covcccevesers cvoe 4,813,169 9,933,55] 


This table is a most important one, as it proves that while the railway 
lines have been little more than doubled, or have been increased in the ratio 
of 18.6 to 38.7, the receipts from goods have been increased three times, 
in the ratio of 14 to 42; so that the total receipts have increased at a great- 
er ratio than the number of miles, viz., as 45 to 99. 

In order to learn what classes of society contribute to the support of 
the railway system, and in what proportion, we shall take the year from 
30th June, 1847, to 30th June, 1848, the number of miles that were 
open at the beginning of this period being 3,507, and the number open 
at the end of it, 4,357: 

















Passengers. Receipts. 

SES, ST ee Bree 7,190,779 £1,792.533 
Second class,..... cp hivetendawidecaw 91,690,509 2,353,153 
0 ees ee eer er 15,241,529 661,038 
Parliamentary class,........eeeseeeses 13,092,489 902.851 
NL, ch bb Ken de a ok 6a baa aa 749,763 11,807 
TOs caeneees 57,965,069 £5,721, 322 

Receipts, from goods, cattle, parcels, dc. .......-+ 4,213,179 
Total receipts for the years 1847, 1848, ......... £9,934,561 


it appears from this table that the middle classes of society are the best 
contributors to railways. The number of that class who travel in sec- 
ond class carriages being ¢hree times greater than those who travel in 
first class carriages, and the receipts from that class being greater in the 
ratio of 18 to 24. 

The same returns for the half year ending December 3 Ist, 1848, give 
a very favorable view of the progress of the system. ‘The number of 
miles open at the beginning of that half year was 4,443, and the number 
open at the end of it, 5,079. These 5,079 are distributed as follows: 


Railways in England, ....0cosccccccsccccccccccccccscccccevecs 3918 
“ SSSR TRY FE ap ce ae ee a ae AER -oeekeeee ae 

ae Pree dite cise tants wes céueeake cveete 261 
Passengers, Receipts. 

Per er eT oe rere 3.743.602 £1,003,516 
I Mei cev des nee eee aw euv ens 12,191,549 1,360,468 


BO GR cht sesivccccscapesecaces 7,184,032 320,562 
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Parliamentary CAMB, .occcccccccccecce 8,450,623 597,071 
PE hs edsdiaddcceesdonees Saab aie 60,485 1,382 

a ee 31,630,291 £3,283,299 
Receipts from goods, cattle, parcels, d&c.,.......++- 2,461,662 
Total receipts for half year ending Dec. 31st, 1°48,.. £5,744,961 


= is obvious from this table, compared with the preceding, that th 
cond class passengers have increase - in a greater ratio than the others 
” Taking the average number of miles open, during the half ye ar, at 
4,756, the receipts for each mile would average £1,208. On the fe ollow 


ing principal lines this average differs greatly : 








On i the Loygdon and North-western, it is....... eer ree e+e £2625 
a gh and Glasgow, aja 2 deh al mate tees deca 1853 

as Great Western, ree a a RE arty ae 1795 
6 Lancashire and Yorkshire, “ ..ncccccccccecesecces 1621] 
. South-eastern, ee eda a eee dae ae 1675 
London, Brighton and South Coast, it is.........0e06. 1657 
Midland, — Si seieeeeeksee 1385 
South-western, are Te TC TCT Te 1341 

o Eastern counties, © geegebetbawens 1298 
= York, Newcastle and Berwick, 4 og ce hadans itso 2a 
ee Caledonian, errr rors 837 
a York and North Midland, ee ib ebawiee das 723 
” Eastern Union, © sestdeessewase 700 
«e Great Southern and Western of Ireland, it is........... 592 


In their latest report the railway commissioners have endeavored to 
estimate the amount of money expended on the construction of railways 
“ The returns, which will enable them to do this accurately, are being receiv 
ed by them, and will, on their comp ‘letion, be laid before Parliament. The v 
believe, however, thatthee xpenditu rein 1848 was less than that in 1847, but nearly 
as large as the expenditure in 1846; that at the end of 1848, rather more than 
3200 000 000 had beene xpe nded on railways; that the e omp anies retained pow 
er to expend upon authorized railways £140,000,000, and that the extension of 
time which has been granted to so many co mpanies, w ill allow this expendit 
to be distributed over five or six years. But it has already been sta ted, th: it it 
appears probable that a large proportion of the lines not now in progress, will 
never becompleted ; and if it be assumed that at least one-half of the lines which ar 
not in progress will be entire ly abandoned, it may also be assumed that See Aen, nee 
of authorized capital will not be required.” —Aeport for 1348, Part ii, p. 7. 
Before concluding our general notice of the physical and commercial 
character of our railw ay ‘syste m, we must notice the comparative ex- 
penses which have been incurred in England and in foreign countries. 
In favorable situations, English railways, with their double lines of rails 
have been constructed for £10,000 per mile. When the localities have 
been very unfavorable, they have cost as much as £50,000 per mile 
Between these two expenses we have all varieties of expenditure pet 
mile. Mr. Lecount has computed that a railway eighty miles long, 
which cost £960,000, or £12,000 per mile, whic h will rarely happen, 
would require the following traffic per day, from each end, to pay the 
annexed dividends: 


Tons of goods Passengers 
per day. per day. Dividend. 
Aap agen Oo taee ss a bide I doa coca cack ll 14 per cent 
eae ee Se pest bewiaeren DO és tnerksamenns ] ” 
Ta 056 chek«cu us Dds cen emcee sa 200 errr rT 13 
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Or, taking into account a traffie composed of both passengers and 
goods, the calculation would stand thus: 


“ Tons of goods Passengers 
per day. per day. Dividend. 
BS. wcccccccses (eM co svccccceesas GO 2.2.00 eseeee 34¢ per cent. 
SO scobacesccsce and... oebess BO .ncccccvccces 1 rs 
_ Pee eae SEE ee DT Gcanese keen ne 134 a 
BUD svesausecss 60 WE ccccesecceses RGD .ccccces cocce 44 ” 


It seldom happens that, in this country, a mile of railway can be exe- 
cuted at so low a rate as £12,000 per mile. 

The average expense of £5,081 per mile for American roads, em- 
ployed by Mr. Lecount, agrees very nearly with the following statement 
mentioned by Mr. French, the member for Roscommon cqunty, in the 
discussion on Irish railways, in the House of Commons, on the 9th of 
July: 


Per mile. 





Columbia and Philadelphi eee eee a eer a Se £10,000 
ne Se NN oe 6s od a ond Ree ee ol eee oe tee 7,700 
ek ea aie hong pl bcs ask 9 ak 5k wih oer hea ate a 7,300 
CG AIDE, 65 0 60escccccccccceccesens i iiknisbaiitiin cacao 4,100 
CE AiG ddind eadddn Gaah 48 46d ded Aes aN eadime knees tee 3,600 
I or ails ea bik aah a ATER Oe «Bw heheh ho ene be Soe 3,600 
2a wa wah aia. a%s 6a a eet We we 6 ah inw eee haatseia tia Seis cian Oe 
Pa a 1d 4ececiaendectwitessceeebawadenee pe ee ee > 
CRI 3 66 ciciswsdevn ce bbdewsunc Biden ee ere 2,600 
BDVEREBO, 2 occcccesccccece £5,000 


In Prussia, a comprehensive system of railways, to the extent of 3,200 
miles, was planned by the Government, with its usual wisdom and lib- 
erality; but, up to 1845, six hundred and fifty-two miles only were com- 
pleted, as shown in the following table—the political disturbances in 
1848 and 1849 having doubtless prevented the execution of the general 
plan: 


Length of Line in Miles, Cost. 

i Oi ac ca ek bnaee danse chen 9313 £726,873 
i en canes easadeseenae 16 210,000 
nc en eneeteeeseceetenes 83 783,000 
Berlin and Frankfort on Oder,.........+.- eee. ADLS 420,000 
ee re iameoeanee 1,200,000 
NE IERIE “sin cncdesscdcccacenededes 491g 630,000 
Breslau and Schweidnitz,........eseeeseceees 37 285,000 
pg rr 671g 615,000 
Magdeburg and Halberstadt,”........e0e.02+- 3016 286,155 
Dusseldorf and Elberfeld,............cceeee. 16 ~ 304,170 
Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle, ........+0e00+- 52 1,425,000 
CO GE ee ou 6 enka és be wewngesssces 1814 131,000 

0 Se £7,017,198 


According to this table, the average cost of the Prussian lines is about 
£10,000 per mile. 

The following table shows the length and cost of each of the lines 
formed in Austria: 


Length in Miles. Cost. 
Linz Gmunden Budweis. ........csccccccecs 119 £ 742,000- 
Emperor Ferdinand’s line, ............+e000: 179 1,700,000 





—— aS 
* The Government have guaranteed 314 per cent. to the companies. 
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Viennato Glognitz,.......++- ee ee ee ee 16 1,050,900 
Olmutz and Prague,..... 1 ine dain man noccla 1,853,725 
Murzuschlag and Gratz,......++.++ Sa ahia tae ae 5714 not giver 
PA Masi cdces AIS £4,936,325 


These lines show an average of about £11,300 per mile. 

The small states of Germany have executed the following lines of 
railway, 541 miles in length, of which 371 miles belong to the Govern- 
ment: 





Length in Miles, Cost. 

SI dnb ecddacascdernncapereca- eT 97 £1.704.036 
*Brunswick and Hanover,....cccccsccsecseces 38 209 TOT 
*Brunswick and Oscherleben, .......2.-e-eeee:. 43 940 000 
*Brunswick and Harzburg, .....+.+++++- soos BDIYG 27 500 
Hamburg to Bergstorf, .....ceeeeeseseseces . 104, 191,332 
Altona to Kiel, rere Pe ees CATTLE 64 3h 500 
Leipsic to Dresden,..... db ceeeeerccsesodeene 7116 975,000 
NON DNTP, . p osccaacrcseseneverecces oo 900 000 
TEE ccc akendake Che caieane oee'en 28 291 661 
*Munich to Augsburg, er enn wee em 371g 350,000 
*Louis, Southern and Northern, . eoccncececere 70 4,986,500 
Nure mburg and Furth, ......-sseeeseseseeee 4 17,708 
TOM cecssncesn 541 £9 ,676,249 


The average cost of these lines will be about £19,000 per mile. 
pen r these details regarding foreign railways, our rei iders will searce- 
ly give credit to the following statement regarding the expense per mil: 


of Englis sh railways: 
Per Mile. 


UROR WOlt TORNWON 0 i 6s. 5sik 06 Kao cewewerdcscce sos 5 esa aaa £289 920 
Croydon,........0s ERs 66 Kee UCRE 4 0460906 O48 00568 BORG SU.400 
Manchester and BULY,.cccccccccccces Diccdd eaten sine eeke 70,000 
OE CN no oss Woke ds ee Siedecetécbwssse ee 64,588 
Manchester and Birmingham,...... ee Tey eT Ter TT saeco  o Se 
SIE OE TR SOD nated tai’ Lebaphemme aiid 56,981 
Manchester and SRM... 1.2 ccccccssccccvcce eer > 
ee dea bans coma osc kas 46,355 
Great Western,..... Soha: Sofas ors bak b-dinises owas wees cine aon .. 46,870 
South-eastern, .........- (wiidsasewbiaes wale socseveeeeaws 44,412 
UNS 44.0 Wédocenedds deen deckenbedsdiend Pema 41,612 


Leaving out the Blackwall railway, which would make an average 
of the expense of the preceding lines ridiculous, the average expense ‘of 
the remaining ones per mile is £56,915! Some idea of the cause of ap- 
parently such profligate expenditure may be formed from the following 


facts: 
Per Mile. 


Parliz umentary expenses of the Blackwall railway,..... bbeeee £14,414 
Eastern Countiies,.........se0 886 

fs - Manchester and Birmingham,.. 5,190 

a” - Brighton,.....+seeceeesscees 4,806 


The following sums, per mile, were paid for land: 
Per Mile. 


Manchester and Birmingham,...........+e+eeeeeereeeeeee £16,262 
Master eR COUMEB. occ nc ccsccsccccrccccccsscecs jiscesiene 15,881 
Brighton,.......... soceees pedsasosesndeb sanerses soesnee 10,105 


I IT TD, go bkd bcc dcdocesccsecces icchinakieeceuan 14,083 





+ The lines marked *, were executed at the expense of the Government. 
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So little is known in this country concerning foreign railways, that 
we were anxious to have supplied the defect by copious details respect- 
ing their history and statistics, and by comparing them with our own, in 
reference to the cost of their construction and maintenance, the accommo- 
dation of passengers, and their receipts and prospects: but though we 
have collected much information on the subject, our restricted space will 
not allow us to give it in detail. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with such an abstract of the more important particulars as our limits will 
permit. The following table contaifis a general view of the railway 
system in Germany : 














Names of the English miles Eng. miles Eng. milesto Eng. miles 
States. constructed. in project. be constructed, total. 
BI, < ccbnb cedassccaen .7161g 229 1581%¢ 1103 
TUE, cccccccncesecesesees . .67Ti¢ 403 794 1874 
Duchy of Anhalt,........0.05 3918 121¢ — 52 
Kingdom of Saxony,.......-- 176 148 7 331 
Duchy Of Saxe,..ceecseceeees 137g 4316 87 144 
BUBB: cc ccccnesesecsesces 149 30813 741g 632 
TNs v.04 ps sn eecwns 24 148 32 204 
Grand Duchy of Baden, ...... 15416 3516 os 195 
“Hesse Darmstadt, 3416 4315 40 118 
ites of Nassau,......00ee0: 27 ee — 27 
Francfort-on- Main, soxwenweus 2 14 — 16 
Electorate of Hease,. eee “6 178 4 182 
Duchy of Brunswick, ........ 73 7 80 
SR ee coccceete 154 161 374 
Hanseatic Towns, .......... » & — 214 lly 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg,. 46 — 9412 14014 
Siclstnin and Lonenbee, haces 96 31 4315 i 17013 2 
Total, .......2a94 174816 15951 56371 


The total number of miles thus projected in all Germany, is not much 
greater than the number now executed in England. 

We have now before us a very interesting table of French railways in 
1847, with the minutest details, occupying thirteen separate columns, 
and showing the expense of all the different varieties of work necessary 
for their completion. We must confine ourselves, however, to a brief 
abstract :* 


Length in kilometers " Total Expense per 
Names of the Lines. actually constructed. expense, Eng. mile. 
+St. Etienne to Anvrezieux,...... 21.25 f. 2,996,503 f. 144,296 
do. to Lyons,.......-+.. 56.69 21,182,873 373,648 
Branch to Montand, .........-- “ 399,549 ae 
+Anvrezieux to Roanne,...... ... 67.00 12,500,000 186,587 
+The Garde Line, Nismes, &c.,... 92.32 18,914,368 204,876 
Paris to St. Germains,.......... 18.47 16,413,139 888,830 
Atmospherical Branch,......... 2.00 4,689,835 “ 
+Anzin to Denain and Abscon,... 15.56 2,818,202 181,083 
+Montpe lier Go Oette,.. ccccccess 97.35 4,509,134 164,885 
Paris “ J ere 19.50 17,055,722 874,652 
Do. do. a 16,855,301 998,005 
Pts onl to La Te ste, aa 52.31 5,987,773 114,471 
ates Mulhouts to........ 15.00 2,869,096 191,273 
' Strasburg to Basle,. . 140.50 44,953,618 319,953 
Paris oc 59,652,779 449,531 
Jorbeil, 





* The lines marked + are only single lines. 
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Patio: te: Rete. oc case osaceeees 131.31 64.589.384 494.169 
Rouen to HAV, .ccccccocccces 91.00 56,560,316 621,542 
Montpellier to Nismes,......... 52.00 16,519,605 317,685 
tParis to Sceaux, ...cccrcccccces 10.45 4,740,120 453,754 
The Northern Line,............ 334.90 135,476,337 404,528 


The following lines have been opened in France between 1847 and 
August, 1849: 


Kilom, | Kilom. 
Paria to Trommetre,. .s.cccccces 185 | Amiens to Boulogne, ........... 124 
Paris to Troyes,....++seesssees 182 | Marseilles to Atignon,.......... 123 
Orleans to Saumur,........04.- 171 Rouen to Dieppe, ..... ce ccccces 70 
Oriadns t0 BOUrges,s «066s csccce 142 | Vierzon to Chateauroux, ........ 63 


Making about 1,360 English miles in all Fr: ance. 

The lines in Bel gium, constructed by the State, amount to 347 miles, 
and cost £5,945, 148. The y unite Brussels with Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, 
Antwerp, Malines, Courtray, Lille, ‘Tourn: ity, Douay, Valenciennes, 
Mons, Charleroi, Namur, Marienboug, Liége and Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In Holland there are railways joining Amsterdam with Rotterdam, 
fifty miles; and with Utrecht and Arnheim, sixty miles. 

In the north of Italy a line partly finished passes from Venice to 
Turin and Alessandria, by Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, Milan and Nova- 
ra, and one from Milan to Monza. ‘There is also a line from Florence 
to Leghorn, through Pisa, and to Pontedera ; another from Pisa to Luc- 
ca and St. Salvatore, and another from Florence to Prato. 

In the south of Italy there is a railway from Naples to Pompeii and 
Castellamare, and another from Naples to Caserta and Capua; but no 
line has been projected in the States of the Church. The Pope, indeed, 
is said to have objected to their introduction. 

There is a railway in Switzerland, twenty-five English miles in 
length, from Zurich to Dietiken and Baden ; and, even in Spain, a rail- 
way seventeen and three-quarter English miles in length has been re- 
cently opened from Barcelona to Mataro. 

The most eastern railways in Europe terminate at Warsaw and Cra- 
cow. A line is in progress to Bochnia, east of Cracow, and another from 
Pesth to Debretzin, still further east. 

The Swedish government have exhibited great practical wisdom in 
the encouragement they have given in the formation of railways. The 
State guarantees to the projectors four per cent. for fifteen years; and 
the pecuniary loans given by Government are not to be repaid till after 
ten years, and then they are only to be exacted from one-half of the sur- 
plus profits above six per cent. If the State resolves to purchase the 
lines, they cannot do so till after twenty years, and they must then pay 
a bonus of twenty-five per cent. In place of a tax being exacted by the 
State, as in British railways, and exorbitant local rates, the Government 
gives, for nothing, the portions of the crown-lands through which the 
lines may pass, and also the labor of soldiers, paupers and convicts, at 
reduced wages. ‘The Government has also agreed to erect electric tel- 
egraphs at their own expense. 

The liberal conduct of the Swedish and other Governments to railway 
enterprise, forms a singular contrast with that of Great Britain. When 
the early railway companies were receiving large dividends, it was 
not to be wondered at that Government, in its necessities, should impose 
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some tax upon their exorbitant profits, and that the parochial authorities 
should imitate their example. In the present state of railway property, 
however, these burdens are intolerable, and cannot, with any propriety, 
be much longer imposed. ‘I'he London and North-Western Company 
have paid, during the last year, the sum of £50,505 for government duty, 
and £58,650 for local rates and taxes. In the half year just ended, the 
London and South-Western Company have paid for local rates alone, 
£10,833, which is upward of eleven per cent. on their balance available 
for adividend! This tax, consisting chiefly of poor’s rate, is so unjust 
and oppressive that Parliament ought instantly to redress the grievance. 
In this last case, every adult employed by the Company is taxed £12 
10s. per annum, while the average impost on the male population of the 
country is only 30s. per head. 

The following table shows the taxes imposed upon railways for the 


year 1848: 


Government Duty. Rates and Taxes. 
London and North-western,......++++e+. £50,505 8 O £58,649 15 10 
Goaek WetteiMes cc accccsescvcecsccescocs 29,603 18 8 38,555 5 2 
as bond ce ccdkdcos baka kenvinsenes 23,043 10 5 33,195 13 2 
Eastern Counties, .......ccsersccccccces 16,817 5 1 94.754 3 8 
London, Brighton and South Coast,....... 16,376 5 0O 99.834 3 5 
London and South-western, ....-+....+. eo. 15.033 5 O 19,491 9 6 
South-easterm, ....scces- ECO reer 14,895 9 1 24,367 18 10 
York and North Midland, ............... 7,092 14 1 13,960 18 2 
York, Newcastle and Berwick,........... 6,571 9 3 14,513 17 1 
Lancashire and Yorkshive,......0.s.eee0. 4,336 10 4 16,793 10 2 
London and Blackwall, ........+.e-.seees. 2,363 11 6 2.209 13 7 
i i ss dineee eh etethonenwn 2,134 6 5 2,017 1 10 
De I, bg cbs co an ndeae ed 66es.00se0 1,906 18 1 2,695 14 1] 
Birkenhead, Lancashire and Cheshire...... 1,602 15 3 457 12 10 
Manchester, Sheftield and Lincolnshire,... 1,172 19 3 3,423 0 5 


Railways have not made much progress in our colonies and depen- 
dencies. They have been checked by the same causes which operated 
in every part of Europe. The East India Company have guaranteed 
to the Great Indian Peninsular Company a dividend of five per cent. up- 
on £500,000, a sum which is supposed capable of completing the first 
thirty-five miles of the line, from Bombay to Callian; and the 11th and 
12th Victoria, cap. 13, guarantees four per cent. for loans for the con- 
struction of railways in the West Indies and Mauritius. A number of 
railway acts, passed by the legislatures of the colonies of British Guiana, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Ceylon, New Brunswick and Canada, have been re- 
ported upon by the railway commissioners to the Colonial Office. Co- 
lonial acts have also been passed, in 1847 and 1848, for incorporating 
the Nova Scotia Electrical Telegraph Company, and the British North 
American Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Association. 

The greatest RAILWAY sPEED that has yet been accomplished, was 
displayed by the Courier, in traveling from Didcot to Paddington, on 
the 26th August, 1848, with the twelve o’clock express train from Ex- 
eter. This engine is one of the eight-wheel class, with eight feet driving 
wheels, a cylinder of eighteen inches, and a stroke of twenty-four feet. 
From a state of rest at Didcot to the time when the train entered the 
station at Paddington, only forty-nine minutes and thirteen seconds 
elapsed ; thatis at the average rate of sixty-seven miles an hour, includ- 
ing the time lost in getting up speed when leaving Didcot, and in re- 
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ducing speed when approaching Paddington. Exclusive, however, of 
these losses, exactly, in traveling from the forty-seventh mile-post, 
which the train passed at 3" 46’ 404” to the fourth mile-post, which it 
reached at 4° 23’ 264”, forty-three miles were performed in thirty-six 
minutes and forty seconds, or an average speed accomplished of upward 
of seventy miles per hour. While the train is thus almost on the wing, 
beating the eagle in its flight, the passengers are reclining in their easy 
chairs, thinking or sleeping, reading or writing, as if they were in their 
own happy homes—safer, indeed, than there, for thieves cannot rob 
them by day, nor burglars alarm them by night. The steam-horse 
starts neither at the roar of the thunderstorm nor the flash of its fire. 
Draughts of a purer air expel the marsh poison from its seat before it 
has begun its work of death; and, surroundetl by conductors, the deli- 
eate and timid traveler looks without dismay on the forked messengerg 
of destruction, twisting the spire, or rending the oak, or raging above 
the fear-stricken dwellings of man. 

In a former article we had occasion to mention the increasing safety 
of steam navigation, as exhibited in the voyages of steamers connected 
with the State of New York. In the five years ending with 1824, one 
life was lost out of every 126,211 passengers; in the same period, end- 
ing with 1833, one life was lost in every 151,931 passengers; and in 
the same period, ending with 1338, only one life was lost out of 1,985,- 
787, the safety of the passengers having increased sixteen and one-half 
times. The same result has been obtained in railway traveling. Ac- 
cording to the caleulations of Baron von Reden, the following were the 
casualties which took place on the railways of England, France, Bel- 
gium and Germany, between the Ist of August, 1840, and July, 1845: 
England, 1 passenger outof — 869,000 passengers, killed by]his own — 
France, 1 do. do. 2,157,000 do. do. 0. 0. 


Belgium, 1 do. do. * 670,000 do. do. do. do. 
Germany, l do. do. 25,000,000 do. do. de. do. 
England, lofficialoutof 300,000 officials,*killed and wounded from misconduct. 
France, 1 do. do. 5,000,000 do. do. do. do. 
Belgium, 1 do. do. . 280,000 do. do. do. do. 
Germany,1 do. do. 9,000,000 do. do. do. do. 
Seeieed 1 personoutof 852,000 killed from defective management. 

France, 1 do. do. 3,465,996 do. do. do. 

Belgium, 1 do. do. 1,690,764 do. do. do. 

Germany,1 do. do. 12,254,858 do. do. do. 


The safety of railway traveling in Germany, as shown in the above 
table, is very remarkable, and to us inexplicable ; nor is the great loss 
of life on English railways less unaccountable ; for it is four and one- 
quarter times greater than in France, two times greater than in Bel- 
gium, for passengers, and nearly fifteen times greater than in Ger- 
many. If these results are correct, they inspire us at least with the 
hope that all nations may now rival the Germans in the safety with 
which they conduct their railway operations. That railway traveling 
in England is approaching rapidly to that in Germany, in respect to 
the safety of travelers, we shall be able to show from documents that 
cannot be questioned. We have now before us the returns to Parlia- 
ment of all the accidents which have taken place on the railways of 
Great Britain and Ireland for the years 1847 and 1848, and from them 
we obtain the following important results : 

37 VOL. I, 
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In 1847. 
19 passengers killed, and 87 injured, from causes beyond their control. 
8 do. do. 3 injured, owing to theirown misconductor incaution 
17 servants killed. 25 servants injured from causes beyond their control 
107 — do. do. 43 injured, owmg to want of caution. 
55 trespassers killed. 12 injured. 
1 person killed. I injured by crossing or standing on the line. 


1 suicide. 


—_— 174 injured. 
211 killed. 


The number of passengers during 1847 was 54,854,019. 


In 1848. 
9 passsengers killed and 128 injured, from eauses beyond their own control. 
12 do. do. 7 injured, owing totheirown misconduct or incaution 
13 servants killed. 32 injured from causes beyond their own control. 
125 do. do. 42 injured from misconduct or incaution. 
41 trespassers killed. 10 injured from crossing or standing on line. 
202 killed. 219 injured. 


The number of passengers during 1848 was 57,855,133. 


If we now take the number of passengers killed from causes beyond 
their own control, we shall obtain the following results : 
Passengers killed. 


BOGT «oo vec cce cecepece sy 19 _—s or 1 out of 2,887,053 passengers. 
DP KER Ashicbsntunceeeys 9 or 1 out of 6,428,348 passengers. 


Hence the risk of being killed was nearly two and one-half times less 
in 1848 than in 1847, and nearly eight times less than it was in the 
years 1846 and 1845, according to Baron von Reden’s calculations. 
The comparatively great loss of life to passengers in 1847, was occa- 
sioned by the accident at Wolverton, on the 5th of November, when 
seven passengers were killed by the passenger trains running into a 
sliding, and coming into collision with a coal train, in consequence of 
the negligence of the policeman ; and also to the death of three pas- 
sengers on the 24th of May, by the fall of part of the railway bridge 
over the river Dee, when part of the train was precipitated into the 
water. Such disasters will, in all probability, never again occur. 
They have, at least, not occurred in 1848 and 1849; and we can there- 
fore say to our timid and over-sensitive friends, who refuse to travel 
on railways, that in the year 1848 only one passenger was killed out 
of six and a half millions of passengers who traveled by railway ; and 
that no safer traveling than this is to be found, or can be conceived. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. RAILROAD BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND JACKSON, MIS- 
SISSIPPI. 


A tarce and respectable mass meeting has lately been held at Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, to urge the importance of an immediate construction of such a railroad. 
A convention of the States of Louisiana and Mississippi is called to decide upon 
the matter. The convention will be held at Monticello, Mississippi, on the 
second Monday in December. We extract the following from a speech delivered 
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by Col. Tarpley, who has, for some time, been advocating the road, in an abl 
series of letters published in the “Mississippian :”’ 

Col. T. went on to show the advantages that would arise to the people of 
middle Mississippi from the construction of the proposed road; and taking the 
business of the Vicksburg road as the basis, he demonstrated that there would 
be aclear saving of near $300,000 a year, to the farmers of the country, in th 
-hipment of their cotton and in the expenses of the imports of the country, by 
the construction of the road. He next spoke of the advantages that the country 
would derive from the road, in the increased value of the lands, and the change 
in the mode of agriculture; making this a farming rather than a planting coun- 
try; thereby increasing the morality and wealth of the country, as well as ame- 
liorating the condition of the slaves, and producing more equality by a more 
equal distribution of property, arising from this outlet for all the surplus pro- 
ductions of the orchard, the garden, the dairy, and the poultry yard. He also 
contended that its benefits would be almost incalculable to the piney woods 
counties upon the line of the road and would develop the resources of one of 
the finest and most productive regions of the whole State, that is now compar 
atively useless, for want of a convenient market, That the turpentine business, 
that had been worth to North Carolina about $8,000,000 annually, could be 
made equally valuable to Mississippi; that lumber, tar, pitch, cord wood, coal, 
beef cattle, wool, mutton, beeswax, tallow, hides, and a thousand other pro- 
ducts besides, would enrich the state to an amount equally great every year; 
and that the whole region, from Jackson to New Orleans, would be speedily 
settled with an industrious and thrifty population; that the wilderness would 
soon blossom as the garden, and constitute the most desirable dwelling place 
of any other portion of the State. The speaker then exhibited the advantages 
that this mes would be to the city of New Orleans, and the way in which it 
would increase her commerce, and showed very conclusively, that if the road 
should not be constructed. a large portion of her present commerce would be 
drained off by way of the Mobile Railroad, now being constructed fronr that 
point through eastern Mississippi and western Tennessee, to the mouth of th 
Ohio river. 

‘‘Col. T. then went into a calculation of the cost of the road, and the means 
by which it could be constructed—also, the business that would be done upon 
the road; and demonstrated, beyond all doubt, that the stock would pay at 
least twelve and a half per cent. on the investment, the first year, and increas« 
more than a hundred per cent. in ten years.” 


2. GEORGIA RAILROAD ENTERPRISE. 


We take the following from the Savannah Republican: 

“The enterprise of the people of Georgia, unostentatiously displayed in con 
structing the splendid lines of railway now in operation, has astonished ou: 
brethern of the northern and south-western portions of the Union. In railroad 
reports, in the public journals, in the letters of intelligent travelers, everywhere 
do we find the high estimation in which our State is held. We would not 
boast at this state of things; rather would we seek to show what yet is wanting 
to perfect the system of internal communication, so that the people of every 
quarter of our domain could have the same advantages which the railways now in 
use afford. 

“We propose, in a few brief articles, to give a succinct account of the roads 
now in operation—how built, and at what cost—to show what lines are pro 
jected and being constructed, and what will probably be their influence—and 
then to exhibit a plan by which the State can, at a very trifling expense, com 
plete a system of so general benefit, that, for a generation yet to come, no fur 
ther outlay of capital will be necessary. 

“‘ The Macon and Western Railroad, the phoenix of the old Monroe road, first 
claims our notice. The Monroe road was projected to run from Macon to For 
syth, and afterward the project was extended to Atlanta, Georgia. It was a 
bold movement in its inception, but hazardous in the extreme; for, when its 
authors started, there was no prospect of a road below Macon or above Forsyth. 
When it was determined to build the Western and Atlantic and Central roads, 
the Monroe company was to form the connecting link between them, and thus 
was a way looked for from the Tennessee river to the city of Savannah. After 
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many struggles, and the establishment of the present flourishing town of Griffin, 
the company failed—its affairs went into chancery. and the road was sold. It 
is now in new hands—has been completed and in operation for near three years, 
and is doing asplendid business. A million of dollars was lost to the people 
by the old company; but the new company has finished a road, worth over a 
million of dollars, on an outlay of not ae | over half a million. We shall con- 
sider the cost of the road, one hundred and one miles in length, at $1,500,000. 

“The Georgia Railroad, from Augusta to Atlanta, one hundred and seventy- 
one miles, was finished about three years ago. It has a branch, of forty miles 
in - ~ Athens. It has cost, in round numbers, with all its equipments, 
$3,500,000. 

“ The Central road, from Savannah to Macon, one hundred and ninety-oneand a 
quarter miles, was finished five years ago. Its cost, from first to last, with its 
equipments, may be placed at $3,000,000. 

“The Memphis Branch Railroad, seventeen miles long, from Kingston, on the 
Western and Atlantie Railroad, to Rome, at the head of the Coosa river, has 
been finished within the last P haat We do not know its cost, but it may be 
fairly put down at $130,000. 

“These four roads, together five hundred and twenty miles in length, were 
built entirely by wndividua! and city corporation subscriptions. Not a dollar was 
ever advanced, to either of the corporations, by the State. 

“The Western and Atlantic road, one hundred and forty miles in length, from 
Atlanta to Chattanooga, on the Tennessee river, in the State of Tennessee, was 
opened to Dalton, one hundred miles, about two years ago, and will be opened 
to Chattanooga on or about the first day of November next. Then will Georgia 
have a line of railroad from Savannah to the Tennessee river, of four hundred 
and thirty-two miles—and a line from Augusta to Atlanta of one hundred and 
seventy-one miles, besides the branches to Athens and Rome. These lines will, 
- — period, be extended through the Nashville and Chattanooga road to 

ashville. 

“The Western and Atlantic road has been built by the State out of the public 
treasury. Ali the citizens of the State, therefore, have contributed in equal pro- 
portions to the erection of this great road—an everlasting monument of the wis- 
dom and liberality of the State Legislature. Its cost, with equipments, when 
completed, may be placed at the sum of $4,000,000. ‘ 

“Thus have six hundred and sixty miles of rail-road been constructed and 
-— ped within the last fifteen years at a cost of about $12,000,000, two-thirds 
of which amount have been furnished by individual enterprise and exertion, and 
one-third by the State. 

“Of the skill and perseverance displayed in these truly great works, or of the 
effects of the roads on the prosperity of the people, we need not say a word. 
The roads shall speak for themselves.” 


3. PLANK ROADS.—No. 2. 


I will add to the list of plank roads one more, which is a competitor with 
other, and as we are in the habit of thinking, more perfect improvements, viz ; 
the Oswego and Syracuse Plank Road. A , deers of the Erie Canal connects 
these points, and, unless I much mistake, there is a railroad between the same 
points, Still, with all these facilities, the Editor of the Oswego Commercial 
Times remarks: ‘Oswego begins to experience the benefits of plank roads, and 
to appreciate their importance to all classes and branches of business.”” And, 
in another place, he adds: “Plank roads are no longer an experiment here. 
The certainty of ample returns to the investment of capital, and the great 
advantages secured to the trading and agricultural interests, have been demon- 
strated and established.” 

I do not anticipate that plank roads are ever, with us, to become rivals to our 
railroads for the public favor; but, on the contrary, that the two systems will 
be found to work harmoniously together; and that the former will become im- 
portant feeders to the latter, I have little doubt. 

Under the general Plank Road Law of the State of New York, on the appli- 
cation to the vr gigs of any number of persons, not less than five, for 
permission to build a plank road, and if, after examining the pros and cons ata 
meeting, of which public notice is given, it appears called for by the public 
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convenience, a permit is given, whereupon the company proceed to construct 
their road, and erect toll gates, This permit, or grant, may be for an entire new 
route, the company paying the damage occasioned by running their road through 
private property, in the same manner, and the amount of damage determined 
tostly in the same way as in the case of railroads ; or fer a road to be laid down 
alung a cemmen highway previously existing—the company paying to the differ- 
ent townships the just value of the common roads so taken—which amount is 
appropriated by law to the repair and improvement of other roads, 

There are numerous instances in the State of New York of both descriptions, 
that is, on new and independent routes, and of routes following the common 
roads, with all the sinuosities common to them. In this case, all that is neces- 
sary preparatory to laying down the plank is, occasionally to cut off the crest of 
a hill or to raise a hollow, to bring the inclination within any maximum which 
the company may adopt—the law being silent on this head, though defining the 
form, &c., of the road in many other particulars. 

My own impression is, that it will be found advisable here to construct plank 
roads on new and independent routes, as along the common, or country roads, 
as they are here called, in a great many instances, if not for a great proportion 
of their length, the surface soil has been entirely removed or washed off by the 
rains ; leaving in wet weather a soft yielding surface, highly unfavorable as the 
bed of a plank road, which obstinately opposing the filtration of the water or 
any other means of escape, the effect of passing loads will be to convert this 
into a half liquid mass, until what is techuicaliy known as cherning will be the 
result. Not that this could not be guarded against and prevented by sufficient 
care and outlay, but with the natural surface soil for a foundation, much less 
care would be required. 

The preliminary steps having been taken as before described, the clearing, 
grubbing and leveling are commenced. The road is cleared, grubbed and 
leveled 20 feet in width. Preparation for laying the superstruction is then made, 
by plowing or picking up (usually the former) the surface, and making it mellow 
and convenient to be brought into the precise shape required. On one side of 
the center of the graded track, two channels are then duy, being guided by a line 
which is stretched where one end of the planks will come. ‘These channels are 
dug such a distance apart, that the stringers, when laid in them, will be seven 
feet apart from outside to outside. At the first glance, it might appear preferable 
to have them nearer together; but it is understood this would involve liability 
in the planks to tip up when a heavy loaded wagon drives upon the road, having 
a bearing at first only on the extreme ends of the planks. 

The mud-sills or stringers having been properly adjusted in the trenches, the 
earth, having been previously made mellow, is filled in around and between the 
stringers, and also for the space of a few inches on the outside of them. This filling 
is raised about one inch above tbe stringers, and is now ready to receive the plank, 
which are uniformly eight feet long, and of any width from ten to fifteen inches, 
and frequently wider at one end than the other ; which, while it effects a saving 
of timber, is at the same time an advantage from the facility it affords in turning 
curves, by putting several wide ends or butts together in succession. The thick- 
ness of the planks varies on different roads from three to four inches, though the 
former is much the most common. The stringers are pretty uniformly four 
inches square, and any convenient length from sixteen to twenty feet, and simply 
laid end to end without any splicing or fastening. In some instances, planks 
three inches thick and twelve inches wide have been recommended and adopted, 
but the four inch stringer is much the most common, and appears to answer the 
purpose well, as little reliance is placed upon the stringers for the bearing. 

Two men place the plank in its place, and a third standing on it, witha heavy 
wooden maul made of a sound piece of timber two and a half feet long, and 
eight inches thick, witha pin through one end for a handle, strikes the plank a 
blow upon its edge, in the middle, to drive it up to its fellow. Then three or 
four blows are given upon the surface of the plank, at different points, when it 
becomes firmly and accurately settled down to the stringers, carrying with it the 
earth which has been filled above the stringers, and on which the plank now 
mainly depends for its support. One more blow, on the edge of the plank, fin- 
ishes the operation, by which time another plank is ready, and the process is rap- 
iy repeated. I should remark, however, that each plank is alternately laid ia 
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and out, or jutting past each other about three inches, for the purpose of assisting 
the wheels to raise upon the road in the event of a rut being formed at the ends 
of the planks. The planks, however, are all cut the same length, and are either 
delivered upon the ground eight feet long, or sixteen feet. If the latter, they are 
piled up and sawed in two with a cross-cut saw. 

The imber used is unitormly hemlock, which is a cheap, but very imperfect 
timber. Besides being exceedingly notty, it is soft and extremely «porous, 
absorbing water almost like a sponge; which, under these circumstances, is very 
prejudicial to its durability. ‘The estimate of its durability in plank roads is, 
however, several years ; which is about all we could expect from good heart pine 
in this climate. 


4. MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD.—No. 4¢. 


Turrp.—The transportation of Mails—This item at $200 per mile, which is 
about the rate paid for day service, would yield to the road a revenue of $94,000 
per annum. 

To give, in a tabular form, a view of the probable business and details of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, deduced from the foregoing data, and adopting the 
lowest scale of charges for through freight : 


PROBABLE BUSINESS OF MOBILE AND OHIO RAILRVAD FOR ONE YEAR—LOCAL TRADE. 








100 passengers per day, each way, average half distance, 73,000 a $6, $438,000 
300,000 bushels wheat “ “ a 10 cents, 30,000 
500,000 + corn “& “ a 10 cents, 50,000 
350,000 bales cotton “ “ a $l 50, 525,000 
20,00 tons freight, both ways “ oS 3 00, 60. 000 
THROUGH TRADE. $1,303,000 
25,000 passengers each way, or 68} per, day, 50,000 a $10, $500,000 
320,000 barrels flour.......ceeeeseecese COnSCCOS eSCES pS ..@ 50 cents, 115,000 
36,500 « pork, beef, and whisky.......cscccsccoee abo + 51,900 
3,200 tons bacon........see0e Adehbeeedn es tiarbas one book d a $5, 16,000 
GREP ORES CORT 6s0ks  ckcccicccceps. Scescecccccccccs® paw CGNs, 78,750 
DITO UGE NIG cna 0 dan cicad nsec cecavesesenccs ost « 45,400 
156,000 pigs lead.......... RSS HESS RR RCOD titi wie « 31.200 
10,000 tons all other down freight.............- bereecees a $5, W000 
30.000 up freight........sceeee- esesankensee cceseses @ $5, 150,000 
$1,038,250 
Mail transportation.......... PTTTITTITIIIITI TTT TTLT TT L TT 94,000 
Total estimated receipts...... Coecsceee Cnet edbbeegercoegacn eee $2,235,250 
EXPENSES. 


Transportation 73,000 passengers half distance, and 50,000 whole distance, 
equals 86,500 carried 470 miles ; or 40,655,000 passengers carried one mile ; 
which, at .840 per passenger, the actual cost on Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 








road (exclusive of horse power), i8....ce+.esereee ceeectereces jaseas ade $341,502 G0 

Transportation freight, estimated in tens, equals 258,425 tous carried 470 
miles, or 121,459,750 tons carried one mile; which, at .663 per ton, is..... $05,278 14 
Total estimated expenses.......-+++-+ eoeccoocecce ageoeee seeee $1,146,780 14 


Tetal Rt Meee ccs vescesccacerecsccecccccceeccoscee eeeeee 1,088,469 86 
Which is equal to 1514 per cent., on a capital of seven millions. 

When the great ciminution in cost of transportation over level or descending 
grades and straight lines, in comparison with frequent curves and heavy grades, 
is considered ; and the advantages which the Mobile and Ohio Railroad will 
possess, in these respects, over any other road in the United States—except, 
perhaps, the Reading Railroad, in Pennsylvania—are remembered, our estimate 
of .663 per ton per mile is sufficiently high. On the Reading Railroad, with a 
heavy transportation, the cost is found not to exceed .500 per ton per mile. If, 
however, we increase our estimate from .663 to 1.000 per ton per mile, we should 
still have, by the above table, a net income of $679,150 50, or nearly seven per 
cent., on a capital of $7,000,000. The amount of tonnage (258,425 tons), and 
number of passengers (123,000), computed in the table, are, it is believed, 
rather under than over the mark. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
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transported in 1847, over that road, two hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
passengers and two hundred and sixty-three thousand tons of freight. 

The superior advantages of railroads over every other mode of transportation, 
are becoming every day more apparent. Their speed, their certainty and regu 
larity, will always ensure them the preference over river routes, at rates mod- 
erately higher. This we have seen, whenever they have been brought in com 
petition. But nowhere would these advantages be more strikingly displayed, 
than upon the route in contemplation. Commencing on the seaboard, at one of 
the best harbors on the Gulf, it penetrates to the very heart of the Mississippi 
valley. It opens an avenue by which commodities can be conveyed to the Gulf 
in from twenty-five to thirty hours, with perfect safety, at a cost not higher than 
at present, by a devious and hazardous reute, requiring from fpur to six days te 
accomplish. At low rates, the business of this read will only be limited by its 
capacity to transport. The saving of river insurance alone would be sufficient, 
on all articles of value, to decide transportation in favor of the road. 

In a military view, this is an undertaking of the highest national importance, 
and well worthy the attention and favor of government. In time of war, the 
facility with which troops and munitions could be transmitted by this road 
from the interior to the seaboard, would save an immense sum to the country. 

By an inspection ef the map, the relations between the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road and other great lines of railway now in progress, will be easily perceived. 
To the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Cincinnati and Sandusky railroad compa- 
nies, the completion of this read will be of great value, by throwing upon those 
lines a large amount of travel that would otherwise seek different channels. To 
the cities of Louisville, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, it wili open new avenues of 
trade, and new elements of prosperity. Like a great river, it will have its tribu- 
taries on either side, and thus draw into itself the trade of a vast country. In 
short, not one, among all the various projects now inviting the attention of cap 
italists, offers greater inducements for the investment of capital, or promises to 
be more valuable, as an element of national wealth, than the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad. 

Since the above was written, we have been kindly favored with a copy of the 
following letter from Professor A. D. Bache, Superintendent United States 
Coast Survey, to our friend and townsman S. G. Bisher, Esq., concerning the 
recent discoveries in Mobile Bay, made by the Survey, under the immediate 
direction of Lieut. Com. Pattison, United States Navy. In connection with the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, these discoveries are of the highest importance, 
establishing conclusively, as they do, the superior advantages of Mobile Bay 
over any other harbor of the Gulf, as the seaboard terminus for a great system 
of internal improvement. ; 

Coast Survey Srawon, near Manchester, N. H., Sept. 5, 1848. 
&, Grirrirts Fisuer, Ese., of Mobdile. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your request, for the most recent information in regard to the changes 
at the entrance to Mobile Bay, and to the depth of water of 20} feet upon the bar, I send you 
the following extracts from a receut report by Lieut. Com, C. P, Pattison, United States Navy, 
the Assistant in the Coast Survey, to whom the credit is due for the excellent progress aud 
interesting discoveries made in the hydrography of that section of the survey : 

Ist. The depth of water which can be carried over the bar at the entrance of Mobile Bay at 
mnean low water, is 203 feet mean rise, and fall of tide one foot. 

2d. The channel is perfectly easy, one course N.J19° W. true, going through with one or two 
casts on the ridge Of shoalest water. 

3d. Continued strong northerly winds depress the water at the extreme 2 feet below mean 
low water; and continued south-east and south winds elevate it 2} feet—in rare cases to an 
extreme of 4 feet. 

4th. In heavy gales, the sea is said to break across the bar, This I have never seen, but 
judge it must be the case. 

5th, After crossing the bar the channel varies from one-half to seven-eighths of a mile in 
width, averaging 7 fathoms in depth, and perfectly clear. 

6th. The depth of water immediately at the end of the wharf at Fort Morgan, Mobile Point, 
is U} feet; 150 yards out, there are 5 fathoms; and in mid-cbanne}, abreast of the wharf, one 
third of a mile out, there are 9 fathoins, 

7th. The depth of water at the anchorage of the fleet of merchant vessels in the bay, is 3} 
fathoms. There is perfectly secure anchorage, in any winds, for large vessels off the west end 
of Mobile Point, with the light-house bearing from 8. E. to 8S. S. W. in from 8 to 10 fathoms 
water, and distant from the shore from one to one-tenth of a mile, 
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8th. There isa fine harbor for small vessels drawing not over 12 feet in Navy Cove, just te 
the north end of Mobile Point, secure in all winds, and easy of entrance. 

9th. Pelican Island in 1822 was 1,723 yards long, in 184] it was 2,757, and in 1847 it had 
increased to 34597 yards, making an increase of 1,735 yards in 25 years, The north end of this 
island had made a few yards farther out in 1848. The shore of Dauphin Island, to the north 
ward of Pelican, had cut owt a few yards, so keeping the distance between them nearly the 
same. 

10th. The distance between the north end of Pelican Island and Dauphin Isiand in 1822 
was 1,957 yards; in 184], it was 788; and in 1847 it was byt 383 yards. The depth through 
this channel has remained the same since 1822, being 13 feet at mean low water. 

11th. Sand Island, upon which stands the outer light-house, was in 1822 but 13) yards across ; 
in 1841, it was 1,542 in length ; and in 1847, it had decreased to 908 yards. This island is con- 
stantly umdergoing increasing or decreasing, as the various causes of change act upon it. With- 
in the last year. the north point has been cut off for a distance of 60 yards, and the east shore 
for an average width of 15; whilst the shore to the north of the light-house has made out 60 
yards, A small channel! 10 or 15 yards. wide, and 6 feet deep, which separated the north point 
from a small bawk dry at low water was filled during one spring ebb tide. 

12th, Little Sand Island, as it is called, where was in 1822 from 3 to 10 feet water, had made 
tp into an island in 1841 of 952 yards in length, ard increased to 2,625 yards in 1847: 

13th. In 1822 the greatest depth which could be taken over the bar was 17 feet: in 1841 it 
was 19 feet; and in 1847 it was 203 feet, each at mean low water. 

14th. In 1822, the distance from the position in which Sand Island light-house now stands, 
to the shoalest water in the channel on the bar, was 3,446 yards ; in 1841, it was 3,531; and in 
1847, it was 3,724 yards. 

15th. Upon a line of soundings which took over the bar in 184] but 13 feet, in 1847 the depth 
tras 20 feet. 

16th. The changes constantly taking place cannot better be illustrated than by the frequent 
appearance and disappearance of Little Pelican Island, which is often several feet above water 
and as often as many below it. 

From these facts, it appears that the islands have been on the inerease since 1822, whilst the 
bar itself, connected with them, has passed gradually seaward, deepening as it advanced. 

Yours, respectfully and truly, 
A. D. Bacne, Sup’t United States Coast Surrey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1, OUR RELATIONS WITH CUBA. 


New York Cirr, Oct. 2, 2849. 

Dear Srk—During an absence of some three months from home, I have been 
deprived of the pleasure and instruction I derive, at other times, from reading 
your excellent Review. Iam thus ignorant of the line of conduct which you 
may have adveeated fér our country, in relation to Cuban affairs; indeed, I do 
not know whether you have yet entertained the subjeet in the pages of your 
Review. The future political condition of Cuba is of vast moment to the whole 
country, and especially to us of the South ; and the present agitation of this 
matter will not, suchas, subside until it shall be settled whether Cuba shall 
remain for many years as she now is, a colony of Spain, or become the posses- 
sion of some other power. Its separate dnd permanent independence, I regard 
as an impraeticable condition, in the present state of the world. We all remember 
that, within a few years, the authorities of Spain, and of the loeal Cuban gov- 
ernment, united, found’it extremely difficult to resist the intrigues and plot- 
tings of British agents, who attempted to effect the abolition of slavery, by 
exciting the slaves to insurrection, and to a repetition of the horrors and massa 
eres of San Domingo. Were Cuba independent, these diabolical schemes would 
be immediately resumed, and with much prospect of success. Cuba eould not 
enjoy its independence in tranquility, nor can we allow it to be transferred to 
any other European power ; it must, therefore, continue te belong to Spain, or 
become ours. It may be our duty, hereafter, to take possession of it, to prevent 
its falling into other hands, but while no such danger threatens, it has appeared 
to me the soundest policy for us not to disturb the present relations of that 
island. ypc ty the subject solely in reference to ourselves, and leaving 
gut of view our duties toward Spain, I threw together, a few days since, some 
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thoughts on the annexation of Cuba, which were published in the New York 
Journal of Commerce; I have taken the liberty of inclosing to you a slip 
containing them ; you will see that they were written amente calamo, not hav- 
ing been even copied for the press. I am aware that I have not begun to exhaust 
the subject, but have rather endeavored to glance at some considerations which 
form insuperable objections, mqeneny for the South, to Cuban annexation. 
That the Cubans themselves would be greatly advantaged by their aannyeree 
into our Union, is to me clear; but this is not the whole matter. ‘To what 
wrongs is not interference in the affairs of other communities continually giving 
rise? Letgs not furnish an example to countenance the despotic governments 
of the old ‘World. I have no doubt but that the American government, whoever 
may be at the helm, will perform its duty of good neighborhood toward Spain, 
by forbidding, within our borders, the organization of armed expeditions against 
its possessions ; still it would be, in practice, easy for citizens of the United States 
to interfere, efficiently, without violating our obligations as a nation, and in 
despite of law. It is, therefore, sn. maarvan for us as a people, clearly to per- 
ceive our interest, and rightly to understand our duty. 

I suppose Spain might be induced to sell Cuba for a sufficient price ; we should 
then have a national debt in earnest. It would fall hghtly on the North, for 
the commerce of Cuba, and its consumption of northern manufactures, would 
more than overbalance the tax on that section. It would be a dead burden on 
southern industry. Were a moderate portion of the sum which it has been pro- 
poséd to pay for Cuba, appropriated to the building of a railroad between the 
great Mississippi valley and the Pacific ocean, it would call into immediate ex- 
istence a commerce infinitely more valuable than that of Cuba ever can be, and 
of which the benefits would be poured into every State of the Union ; it would, 
at once, adapt for beneficial occupancy by our own citizens the great central wil- 
derness of ourcountry, aregion many times more extensive than the island of Cuba. 

In reference to the feelings with which ca must regard Cuban anntxation, I 
may here mention that in a conversation held, in 1844, with Senor Martinez 
de la Rosa, then Spanish embassador at Paris, and afterward prime minister 
of Spain, he said there existed the entirest unanimity of all parties in Spain, in 
relation to Cuba, that they would not relinquish it in any manner, to any power, 
nor for any consideration ; its possession for Spain was a matter of national in- 
terest and national honor. 

I am aware that something may be said in favor of Cuban annexation, the chief 
of which, to my mind, is, that that island is the key to the West Indies and the 
Gulf of Mexico. But this is, after all, of minor moment ; let us continue to 
increase, spread and strengthen ourselves, on the mainland of North America, 
aud we shall be able to make keys, or to take keys ready made, wheneyer we may 
want them. I am, truly and sincerely, yours, 

« AsupreL Situ. 


2. THE CUBA QUESTION. 


[We annex a letter from Mr, Ashbel Smith, published in New York, which will be read 
with interest.—Ep. ] 

Si—Public attention has, of late, been much attracted to Ouban affairs. 
There are two distinct matters ; one is an anticipated insurrection in Cuba to 
throw off the Spanish yoke ; the other is the annexation or incorporation of that 
island into the American Union. Annexation is, doubtless, regarded as one of 
the contingencies of a successful revolution. Though these two matters are 
thus connected, it suits my purpose to consider them separately, as my few re- 
marks will be wholly devoted to the latter, to wit, the annexation of Cuba. It 
is true, that the United States are bound by treaty not to take possession of Cu- 
ba, yet hitherto, in the history of the world, treaty stipulations have formed no 
obstacle to acquisitions of territory by one power from another; nor need we 
expect that our country will form an exception to the practice of nations. I re- 
gard, then, our treaty obligations as likely to interpose but a slight barrier to 
the annexation of Cuba ; I shall, therefore, consider it as a very possible contin- 
gency, and to be met as a practical question. 

The annexation of Cuba would be fatal to the interests of the slaveholding 
States ; and in different ways. 

The sugar planters of Louisiana and Texas would be immediately smitten 
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with ruin. Cuba, peaceably annexed to the United States, under the advantage 
of a stable government, such as annexation ought to give it, would drive our 
southern sugars out of the market. What, then, mest our planters do? Re- 
turn to cotton, with a total loss of the immense properties now invested in sugar 
planting? Cotton planting is already overdone, and in many districts of large 
extent—I speak of nearly all the northern cotton growing belt of the southern 
States—scarcely affords remunerating returns. Cotton which may now be set 
down as ruling at 7 or 8 cents, would fall to 3 or 4 cents ; a frightful deprecia- 
tion of Southern property, which would cause the complete ruin of a large pro- 

ortion of the small planters. Besides, the cotton crop has proved g uncertain 
in the Gulf districts of Louisiana and Texas, as to render these regions practi- 
cally not well adapted to its culture. 

By the consequences resulting to the two great staples of cotton and sugar, 
from the annexation of Cuba, slave property in all the northern slaveholding 
States, viz., Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and Kentucky, would at once 
be rendered nearly worthless ; for their value in these States depends not a lit- 
tle on the profitableness of their labor in more favored districts further south. 
The annexation of Cuba would be more disastrous to the slaves even than their 
masters. The profits of their labor being greatly impaired, the slave would be 
worse fed, worse clothed, less cared for in sickness, and his habits of good con- 
duct less attended to by the master, at first from inability of the master, and in 
time, probably from disinclination. 

It is some three months since I left my home, in Texas, during which time 
I have seen the southern newspapers only occasionally. They are, I believe, 
silent on the annexation of Cuba; but so far as I have conversed with southern 
gentlemen here, I find them very generally opposed to the measure. The feel- 
ing about Cuban annexation has been raised and fanned in this section of the 
Union. That Cuba, being slaveholding, would add to the political strength of 
the South, is less than the dust of the balance ; it is gross humbug. While this 
Union lasts, and every patriot must pray that it be perpetual, we must rely on 
the justice of the North, to abide by the adjustments of the constitution, not to 
interfere with slavery. The addition of a couple of senators, and a few rep- 
resentatives, will not materially strengthen us. If it seem to be gain at first, it 
will prove, in the end, utter weakness. The harmony of this nation, the 
strength of this Union, are not to be promoted by the incorporation of such 
materials as make up the island of Cuba. It would be no injustice to expect 
facile corruptibility, in any delegation that may be elected by a people on this 
side of the Atlantic, of Spanish origin. I need not intimate in which section 
of our country are found the means to corrupt ; it is sufficient that from such 
a delegation we might anticipate the commencement of a system of corruption 
which would rot our government to the core in our own day. 

The annexation of guba would furnish new occasions for abolition and anti- 
slavery excitements, and for the exercise of that baneful spirit of fanaticism 
and disunion which may, peradventure, be put down by the good and patriotic 
of all parties, on the settlement of the California questions, unless new dispu- 
table matter be thrown as firebrands among us. Our right to carry our slaves 
over the seas, in our vessels, between one slaveholding State and another, would 
be hotly contested, and continually interfered with. British cruisers, power- 
fully supported, would incessantly watch and annoy our intercourse with Cuba, 
and in the end would not fail to embroil us with England; though I should not 
fear this, while a harmonious feeling shall subsist among ourselves. Nor do I 
make much account of the fact, that Spain, being deprived of Cuba, would nat- 
urally be arrayed, and with sorest feelings, with other European powers, against 
the ere States of the South; yet, under some circumstances, it is a considera- 
tion of no mean weight. I set aside, too, the right asserted by Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck, and affirmed by Lord Palmerston, in Parliament, of Great Britain to take 
Cuba in compensation of fhe Spanish debt due British bondholders. With 
justice on our side, we do not fear Europe. . Yet peace is indeed well worth pre- 
omg? and it is high wisdom to strengthen our relations of amity and inter- 
est with other nations, in the view of possible wars. And it may not be out of 
place to state here, that, some five years ago, when war seemed imminent be- 
tween our country and Great Britain, the British government was determined to 
ally France and Spain with itself against us ; and that in the overtures to the 
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two latter powers, a portion of Mexico was suggested for a prince of Louis 
Philippe’s dynasty, and the restoration of a portion of her former continental 
colonies was to be the reward of Spain. But I return to the simple question of 
the annexation of Cuba. It would be a Greek gift, fatal to the South; it would 
be the shirt of Nessus to the Herculean strength of the American government. 

Should annexation take place peaceably, and all seem to work well, it will 
hereafter stop the South from saying aught against the annexation of Canada, 
should the latter measure be deemed profitable to the North. We should have 
it thrown in our teeth, that the North had annexed Cuba for the South. 

If Cuba be annexed peaceably, its rich commerce becomes the almost exclu- 
sive property of the northern merchants ; its great home market will be supplied 
by dint sem manufacturers. The northern merchants and manufacturers are, 
therefore, tempted to desire its acquisition. If Cuba be annexed, it complicates 
and embarrasses the slave question among ourselves, and disembarrasses another 
great nation, Spain. The numerous abolitionists must, therefore, covet its 
acquisition, as a new firebrand. And thus, so far as I am informed, Cuban an- 
nexation originated, and has been favored, in the northern section of the Union. 

Every sensible southern man, every true patriot throughdtt the country, 
must deprecate the annexation of Cuba to our confederacy. 

Very truly, yours, A.S. 


3. CUBA AND ITS ‘RESOURCES. 


This beautiful island, one of the earliest discoveries of the great Admiral, 
has been known to Europe since 1492, and has borne successively the names of 
Juana, Fernandina, Santiago, and Ave Maria, and has found refuge from this 
confusion of titles, in the aboriginal appellation. The most westerly of the 
Antilles, it equals, in area, that of all the other West Indies together; and is 
the one of the large islands which approaches nearest the North American con 
tinent, one hundred and thirty miles from which, an eminent Cuban naturalist 
maintains, by some great convulsion of nature, at no very remote day, it has 
been separated. The length of the island, which extends nearly east and west, 
from the 74° to 85° west of Greenwich, is about 600 miles, and its average 
breadth is about 100 miles—between the 20th and 25th parallels of north lati- 
tude. It is blessed with the prodigal fertility of tropical climates, while the 
elevation of its mountains permits the productions of colder climates to thrive 
This lofty range of mountains, extending from Cape San Antonio to the Punta 
de Maysi, divides the island into two equal portions, and on its declivities, and 
in its valleys, are regions as fertile and as healthful as any inthe world. Rising 
to the height of 8500 feet, it contains the sources of various streams which 
abound with peculiar and delicious fish, and which bring down no inconsid- 
erable portion of gold dust, once esteemed of importance, but which now is 
neglected because the labor necessary to collect it, if expended in the cultivation 
of the soil, would yield thrice the return. The mountains also abound in other 
mineral wealth, among which are copper, which, since the completion of a 
portion of an elaborate system of railroads, 195 miles of which are now in 
operation, have proved most profitable investments. Principally in the hands 
of foreign capitalists, they employ many thousand miners, the wants of whom 
provide, for the small planters, that greatest of all protections and encourage- 
ments, a home market. 

Marble and coal are also known to exist in inexhaustible quantities, and the 
value of the latter is daily becoming more apparent from the rapid consumption 
of wood by the immense asukarias, or sugar estates of the island. This coal, 
exceedingly bituminous, is evidently an out-crop of the great asphaltum beds, 
which, in more than one of the Antilles} evince themselves in the lakes of min- 
eral tar. It is now employed in the gas-works of the city of Havanna, and has 
been found of great purity and good quality. 

The island A eae! « in magnificent harbors, one of which, that of Havanna— 
named, tradition says, from an Indian goddess of that name, a statue of whom 
is placed over more than one of the gates of the city—is probably the best in 
the world. With a narrow entrance, expanding into a magnificent bay, it is 
capable of inclosing the navy of the world, and from the earliest day has been 
so carefully fortified as to be considered impregnable. 

The climate is, when we consider the latitude, salubrious—the year being 
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divided into a dry and a Wet season. The warmest portion of the year is July 
and August, when the mean temperature of each day is about 84° Fahrenheit. 
The coldest is in December, when the mercury ranges at about 50°, except when 
the wind, known as el norte, blows, during which the instrument shows a rapid 
declension. 

So fertile a soil is not known to exist in any other portion of the globe. It 
has been known to produce three crops a year, and in ordinary seasons two may 
be relied on. The profusion of its flora, the variety of its forests, are unsur- 
passed ; while the multitude of its climbing shrubs give a luxuriant richness to 
its scenery, Which contributes to make it one of the most fascinating countries 
in the world. Nowhere is life so easily supported, and is man so delicately 
nurtured. In addition to the plaintain, the yuca of two varieties, the potato, 
yam, Indian corn, rice, melons, chesenut, cocoanut, pineapple, amana, or custard- 
apple, medlar, banana, orange, lemon, shadock, and lime abound. The growth 
of the forests comprise the mahogany tree, cedar, lignumvite, various kinds of 
ebony, the noble palm tree, and numerous woods for building. 

On this island, capable of supporting in opulence a population equal to that 
of Spain, are strewn less than a million and a half of men, of which six or 
seven hundred thousand are white, two hundred thousand free negroes, mulat- 
toes, and zambos, while the rest are slaves. It is supposed that but two-fifths 
of the island is cultivated. 

The chief riches of the island result from its exports, which consist of sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, wax, cocoa, molasses, honey, rum, maize, &c. The first of these 
is infinitely the most oe ge ae. and is probably the only one which is regularly 
increasing, in spite of the changeable seasons, hurricanes, &c. The great in- 
increase may be estimated from the fact, that in 1842, 617,648 boxes were ex- 
pant and in 1847, 1,274,8]1. The exports of the last fiscal year, ending with 

ovember, were 1,210,917. Of other articles, during the same time, were 
exported 708,941 arrobas (26 lbs.) of coffee, 205,559 hogsheads of molasses, 
11,909 pipes of rum, 4,647,737 pounds of tobacco, 141,239 boxes (thousands) of 
cigars, and 561,826 quintals of copper ore. 

he cultivation of coffee has nearly been destroyed. Nothing shows the 
great decline of the trade more than the fact that, in 1837, 2,133,567 arrobas 
were exported, while in 1848 there were only 708,491. The consequence is, 
that a great portion of the cafe(al are now abandoned, and the land ee 
to grazing, — estates, or rice plantations. The tobacco crop rapidly in- 
creases, and will as long as the passion for Havanna and Principe cigars shall 
last. The plant is peculiarly different from our own, maturing in less time, and 
the soil is able always to bring two crops per annum. In 1842 the crop was 
5,942,833 lbs.; in 1847 it rose to more than 9,000,000. That of 1848 was some- 
what diminished by a season unusually unpropitious, and by hurricanes. 

The following table shows that there has been a gradual increase of exports 
for many years, and of consequent prosperity : 


Yearly av.ofimports Increase in Per centage of 
and exports, five years, increase. 
1629 to 183R,...... ieeaned $30,029,111 
DE Oe Baie ccaccercw tel 36,314,956 $5,995,745 14.9 per cent. 
CS eres 49,073,615 12,759,659 25.9 “ 
ey as bcwenscucdae 50,149,797 1,076,182 2.1 ” 


The number of arrivals during 1847, at its ports, was 3,740, and the number 
of clearances 3,346. The amount of American tonnage employed in trade with 
it is 476,773 tons —Washington Republic. 


4. THE CANADAS. 


The subjoined interesting account of the progress of the Canadas is prepared 
by the editors of the Montreal Herald, from an official paper compiled by the 
Board of Statistics of that city : 


Acres. 
Lands surveyed in Lower Canada,.........+.seeceeseeers 18,871,040 
” ™ Upper Canada,.............00. cepocee 15,902,006 
Given for public uses, to 1845, in Lower Canada,........ ose Oa 21S 


Granted to individuals, d&c., to do. in do.......c.ceeeeeees 11,343,629 
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To support the Clergy in Upper Canada,............+0005 2,142,145 
Grants to individuals, &c., in ees PRA Se Oe Pe 12,242,838 
Sales in Lower Canada since 1845, about.......... ares 


Between the years 1836 and ’47, 933,229 acres were disposed of by the Crown, 
in Canada East, by sale or gift; and 2,145,502 acres in Canada West. These 
figures, however, furnish little indication of the actual amount of settlement in 
either section, as they include large grants, or sales, to individuals far beyond 
the capacity of the grantors to occupy or cultivate, and do not include the sales 
of wild land made by individuals to settlers. The average price of public lands 
in Canada West, is given, for several years, to 1840, in which year the prices are 
reported at $2.23 per acre for Crown lands, $2.53 for Clergy Reserves, and $2.50 
for School Lands—the two latter classes being often found, in detached lots, in 
settled parts of the country. The price has not varied very considerably since. 
There are still vast wildernesses unsurveyed. 

The Canadas contain about 1,491,626 inhabitants; and in 23 years wd 
Canada has increased its numbers 565,265, and Lower Canada 334,704. The 
population of Lower Canada doubles in 30 years—that of Upper Canada in 11 
years, immigration inclusive. 

In Upper Canada, ig ny are one in every 1,469 persons ; in Lower Can- 
ada, one in every 151. Lower Canada makes no public provision for its poor, 
except the monastic establishments. The proportion of the sexes in the Can- 
adas is about 88 females to 100 males. Lower Canada furnishes no statistics 
either of schools or school attendance. The number of male farm-servants in 
= Canada, in 1842, was 3,184, and in 1848 had increased to 7,514. 

he Church of England, established in 1791 (by a British act of Parliament), 
in Upper Canada, included 116,340 of the people, leaving 556,952 dissenters 
from that mode of worship. 

The official value of assessed property in Canada West, in 1848, was $34,268,- 
000, but the absurd mode of assessment renders this return useless, as an esti- 
mate of its actual worth. Between 1825 and 1848, the number of grist-mills 
had increased from 232 to 527, and of saw-mills from 394 to 1,489; the number 
of acres under cultivation from 535,212 to 2,673,820; of houses from 8,876 to 
42,957, and of horses, oxen, milch cows, and young cattle together, from 121,206 
to 481,417. The quantity of cultivated land is 2,663,820 acres to a population 
of 723,292 ; the number of horses and neat cattle 717,233. In 1825 there were 
587 pleasure carriages—in 1847 there were 4,685. 

The grain and potato crop in Upper Canada, in 1847, was— 


We Riicsed cane odNS ECO 6456 Ress Seneesngsnc teem 
Barby yes ccccctcccccccvdcccccsecccevcccccccescos 515,727 “ 
er ae gkene © canine pase iipekeeene 7,055,730 “ 
ByOjoeccccccccccccccccccccees Mewenisa trait deeeecas 446,293 “ 
Bn cceowecece TTT TTT TT TT eT Te Te oe 
ak. sv ied octane dee ochincsvseae ve beaneéta: Se “ 
ee ee TT eT ee ee Te 1,753,846 es 


PONG i o's ad Pn ee ee re err es 


The value of this crop we find estimated at $10,705,140. Of wheat, 101¢ 
bushels were raised to each inhabitant. 

Mr. Crofton, Secretary to the Board, estimates the crop of maple sugar in 
Canada West, lasi year, at 2,0801¢ tons; the product of wool was 2,339,756 Ibs., 
and of beef and pork 99,251 barrels. 

In the United Province, there are 661 fulling and carding mills, 130 breweries, 
174 distilleries, 389 tanneries, 1,740 asheries, 10 paper mills, 19 trip hammers, 
14 oil mills, and 9 hail factories. Also, in Western Canada, 1 rope walk, 1 
candle factory, 1 cement mill, 1 salwratus factory, 8 ve factories, 11 pail fac- 
tories, 1 last factory, 3 tobacco factories, 2 steam engine actories, 1 wy : yard, 3 
potteries, 1 vinegar factory, 5 chair factories, 2 brick yards, 1 axe factory, 6 
plaster mills, 1 comb factory, 10 shingle mills, 67 woollen factories, and 105 
foundries. 

Some of these factories in Upper Canada, produced, last ge 624,971 yards 
of fulled cloth; 1,295,172 vant of flannel, and 71,815 yards of linen. here 
are no shipping tables beyond 1840. 

The interest on the public debt of the Canadas, in 1847, is stated at $593,056. 
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It has probably increased since. The Montreal Herald thinks that the income 
from public works alone will soon pay the interest on the debt, and yield a 
surplus besides ; meantime the taxes paid for provincial purposes, are stated at 
$1,916,176, for 1848, or about $1.13 per inhabitant. This includes the customs 
and tonnage duties. . 

The estimated value (on this side) of products exported to the United States, 
in 1847, is, for flour, butter, ashes, wool, horses, and wheat, $250,363 ; and for 
1848, same exports, $1,859,365. Of flour alone, the value exported, last year, 
to the United States, was $1,243,862. The Canada Custom House return of 
exports, in 1848, is stated at $10,451,404, of which $3,089,728 value went to the 
United States, lumber inclusive. Several saw-mills in Upper Canada, return 
a 200,000,000 feet, sawn in 1848; much of it passes down the Erie 
Canal. 

Among the imports into Canada, in 1847, were 20,673,389 lbs. sugar and mo- 
lasses, and 1,101,621 lbs. coffee ; 3,750,000 Ibs. tea are supposed to be consumed 
yearly. Beside 553,849 gallons of wine and spirits, imported in 1847, 2,134,- 
(21 gallons of whisky were distilled in the country. 


5. NORTH CAROLINA. 


Cuarvorte, Serr. 29, 1849. 
Mr. J. D. B. De Bow—Your favor was received a few days since, and an an- 
swer to it has been delayed, by a temporary absence from this place. I have felt 
much interest in the success of your periodical. I have been for sometime con- 
sidering the propriety of preparing an article on North Carolina—which would 
present a fair view of her commercial, agricultural and manufacturing condi- 
tion. She possesses so many advantages of soil and climate, and exhibits so 
great variety in her natural capacities, that I have me ay regretted that she was 
so little appreciated and so badly understood. But the present is a most inau- 
spicious period to undertake the subject with any hope of doing justice to its 
claims. Our information must be derived from census returns, and from the 
observations of intelligent persons, scattered throughout her limits. As to the 
former, that of 1840, if it had been taken with accuracy, is now too old to be of 
much value—especially as, since that time, we have erected many cotton facto- 
ries throughout the State, of which we have no accurate information, and have 
made many discoveries in gold mines, and embarked much capital in that branch 
of business, in regard to which the last census could give no idea, I had deter- 
mined therefore to wait until the information could be prepared from authentic 
sources, and something like justice done to the State. I may add, in this con- 
nection, that the State is advancing and her prospects are brighter than at any 
formerperiod. Several works of internal improvement of great importance are 
now in a course of prosecution, which when completed will exert a most impor- 
tant influence. Of these, the Charlotte and South Carolina Railroad, beginning 
at Columbia and terminating at this place, is advancing rapidly toward com- 
pletion, and will bring to the rich valleys of the Yadkin and Catawba, the 
means of immediate intercourse with the city of Charleston. This work wil! 
subserve the interests of all that region lying at the base of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and extending eastward to the Yadkin river. I have taken the liberty to 
inclose to you a report, made some two years since and written by myself. 
The work had its beginning in that feeble effort and is now placed beyond the 
chances of failure. The General Assembly of our State at its last session incor- 
rated a company for the construction of a work two hundred and ten miles in 
ength, from’ this village to Goldsboro’ on the Wilmington and Weldon road. 
This great work spans the finest and most improvable portion of North Caro- 
lina—will accommodate a population of three hundred thousand, and brin 
into immediate connection with the markets of our own State, Virginia an 
South Carolina, a country unsurpassed in its natural fertility, in variety of pro- 
duction, in mineral resources and capacities for manufactories. To ensure its 
success the State has appropriated two millions of dollars toward the enterprise, 
being two-thirds of the entire capital. At the same session they incorporated a 
company for the construction of a plank road, beginning at Fayetteville, on the 
Cape Fear River, and extending to Salisbury, on the Yadkin, in the western 
portion of the State. The entire stock of this work is now taken, and its con- 
struction is in progress. This road will be one hundred and twenty miles in 
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length, and will be the first work of this description undertaken in the South. 
Of its completion there is no question. wr: al 

After years of disappointment and inactivity, I trust that the State of North 
Carolina will yet rise superior to the obstacles which grew out of her inhospita- 
ble coast and her inconvenient geography, and march side by side with her 
sisters in the course of improvement. She has sons within her borders who will 
not fail in their labors, to bring her up to the enjoyment of the highest advan- 
tages afforded by the improvements of our times. In this state of things I have 
thought it advisable to delay the publication of the article you desire. It is 
probable that I may send you something on some branch of her interest, which 
may be adapted to the character of your valued periodical. | have written in 
great haste, and with the disadvantages of bad materials. 

Respectfully, &c., James W. Osborne. 


We make the following extracts from the report referred to by Mr. Osborne: 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES. 
‘‘The counties of Anson, Union, Meckienburg, Lincoln, Iredell, Rowan, Ca 
barrus, Stanly and Davidson, have for many years been engaged in the culture 
of cotton, while the counties of Burke, Caldwell, Catawba, Wilkes, Stokes and 
Surry, most of them affording the most productive lands on the upper waters of 
the Yadkin and Catawba, are finely adapted to the production of Indian corn, 
wheat and other grains. To these are added great and undeveloped mineral 
resources, embracing ores of iron, copper and gold, scattered over its whole 
length and furnishing a new field for capital and enterprise. But if nature has 
provided it with a rich soil, she seems to have almost exhausted her energies 
in the amplitude of its facilities for purposes of manufacture. The innumera- 
ble streams which flow from the mountain region which lies on the north and 
north-west—including the two large rivers which receive them—furnish the wa- 
ter power to the hand of the artizan, in a state almost fitted for immediate 
oppheniiin. Yet we cannot hide from ourselves the painful conviction, that 
with all these natural advantages, the interests of our country are rapidly de 
clining, her enterprising citizens have left us in thousands—while those who 
remain, are unsettled, dissatisfied, and preparing to join their predecessors in 
other spheres where their energies may have freer scope and their labors be 
better rewarded.” ' 
RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


“An allusion has already been made to the natural advantages of Western 
North Carolina for a system of manufactures. Public attention has been, to 
some extent devoted to this subject, and within a few years, several factories ot 
cotton have been erected, and all of them are in successful operation. Within 
the region of country to be benefited by this road, there are seven factories em- 
ploying a capital of three hundred thousand dollars, and consuming not less 
than five thousand bags of cotton. By giving employment to the poor of the 
country and furnishing markets for almost every species of agricultural produc- 
tion, they have a most beneficial effect on the prosperity of the communities in 
which they are situated. This business was originally designed for the home 
market. But it has been ascertained by the experience of a few years that 
reliance cannot be placed on that market, and accordingly, most of those en- 
gaged in it are directing their attention to the northern cities, where it is found 
that the fabric of this region compares most successfully with that of the North. 
These arrangements divest the pursuit of all uncertainty and hazard, gives the 
assurance that there may be no limit to the quantity manufactured, as there is 
no boundary to the market to be supplied. ‘But it cannot, be expected that a 
branch of business so important to the welfare of the country, can be adopted to 
any extent proportionate to our abilities and wants, unless we have immediate 
access to the seaboard. With this desideratum, Western North Carolina must 
become the most important manufacturing region South of the Potomac. The 
great branches of manufacture—cotton, wool and iron—entering into the common 
consumption and founded on the necessary wants of the whole nation, are the 
great sources of employment and of wealth to the mechanical industry of Amer- 
ica. The planting states of the South and South-west, being wholly consumers 
and not producers of these necessaries, are the great markets, in which they are 
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sold by the manufacturing States of the north. The vast valley of the Missis- 
sippi, gathering to itself year by year the agricultural capital of the South, will 
continue to afford a demand &. the coarser fabrics of cotton, wool and iron, 
commensurate With its population and the fertility of its soil. The coastwise 
pets ee from the city of Charleston to the cities of the gulf, now affords a 
speedy and safe communication with that vast region, and railroad commu- 
nications now in progress, must soon place that city in still more advantageous 
connection with its whole extent. It must be supplied with its implements of 
husbandry and coarse cotton and woolen goods Kr the clothing of its slaves. 
If we be but true to ourselves, this trade will be a source of boundless profit to 
ourselves. The counties of Lincoln, Catawba, Iredell, Wilkes, Ashe, Surry and 
Stokes, abound in iron ore of the purest qualities, and in largest quantities. In 
all of them, by rude and simple processes, its manufacture has been an object of 
pursuit. In the counties of Lincoln and Catawba it has resulted in large fer- 
tunes to individuals, much to the convenience and benefit of the whole commu- 
_ But the manufacture of iron has been necessarily limited in its quantity 
and precarious in its progress, as it has never been designed for any thing be- 

ond the circumscribed circle of the market, in the vicinity of the establishments. 

pen up a cheap and rapid communication with the city of Charleston, and 
millions.of dollars may be employed where there are now a few thousand. It 
will be converted at home into the utensils and implements of husbandry and 
be transported in this form to the markets of the world. With the increased 
supply, it must be cheaper to the purchaser at home, and, at the same time, by the 
larger quantity sold and the speedier returns of sales, there must be increas- 
ed gain to the manufacturer. 

** But there is another pursuit for which the northern counties of Burke, Cald- 
well, Wilkes, Ashe, Surry and Iredell, are naturally adapted, to which the at- 
tention has never been directed, and, so far as your committee know, a single 
experiment has not been made. It is the growth and manufacture of wool for 
exportation. Every portion of the United States, with a similar climate, unless 
it be similarly cut off from intercourse with the world, has given attention to this 
subject. It is the obvious pursuit of all mountain regions ; and, both in forei 
nations and at home, every such country has her class of shepherds, who sub- 
sist by this innocent and primitive employment. Thousands of acres of land, 
well adapted for pasturage, are unappropriated in the mountain regions{of North 
Carolina, and require but little capital and energy to apply them to the use for 
which they were mainly intended. But, like all cumbrous articles, wool does 
not bear our costly modes of transportation.” 


NORTH CAROLINA GOLD MINES. 


The editor of the Ashborough (N. C.) Herald has recently been making a tour 
in the gold region of that State. He thus speaks of the Parker mines in Stanly 
county, which were discovered forty or fifty years ago, and have been worked 
with various success ever since : 

“« The gold is principally found in the small streams that flow through the 
mineral region, or in the low lands adjacent to them, in a stratum three or four 
feet below the surface. The hills are no doubt rich, but as a their products 
have been small, no regular veins having been discovered. The stratum alluded 
to is dug up and washed in the usual way, by which process gold is found in a 

nular state. Lumps of considerable size are sometimes found. In 1824, on 

e lands of Mr. Howell Parker, a lump of four pounds ten ounces, steelyard 
weight, was found. In 1838 two lumps were found, one weighing three pounds, 
the other one pound two ounces. Many large pieces, the weight of which we 
could not ascertain, have been found in different localities. The gold found in 
these is very pure, being worth 9714 cents per pennyweight. It is greatly to be 
regretted that they are not worked on a more extensive scale, and with means 
proportioned to the profits which they yield.” 

“Gold Hill,” in ewan county; the editor describes as “ the prince of mines 


in North Carolina.” Discovered by Archibald Honeycutt, Esq., about seven 
years ago, it has since been the field of extensive and profitable operations. At 
this place there are three steam engines in operation, which, with the machinery 
pone propelled, originally cost not less than $30,000. These engines are 

y rated at forty, thirty and fifteen horse power, and grind from fifty to 
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one hundred and twenty-five bushels of ore per day, and consume from sixty to 

ighty cords of wood per month. The three companies at this place have one 
hundred and sixty laborers in their employ, whose wages range from $5 to $40 
per month. Experienced English miners, who work under ground, receive $40 
per month: slaves who attend them, $13. 


6. THE SWORD AND THE OLIVE BRANCH.* 


J. D. B. DeEBow—In the civil difficulties with Mexico we proceeded altogether wrong. If she 
would not accept an embassador from us, Almonte having left Washington, why try to force ours 
upon her? If she was willing to receive a commissioner as to boundary, we could have met her 
on this ground by arraying Mr. Slidell in plainer robes. If the American Executive had studied 
the bounds here as clearly as he did those of Oregon, then his opinion might not have had the 
concurrence of the Senate and House. Calhoun, Benton and Iigersoll. did not believe that we had 
good claim to the Rio Grande. But Congress should have been asked to define the boundary, and 
by resolution declared its demands and given to the President authority, instructions and, if need 
be (Mexico recusant), troops and money. Neither Parades nor Polk possessed powers to make 
war or to declare war. Skirmishes on a frontier, shedding of blood on debatable ground, do not 
create nor constitute war. The attack by the Leopard on the Chesapeake did not produce war, 
owing to the wisdom of Mr. Jefferson. The invasion of Schlosser and the burning of the Caroline 
did not produce war, owing to the wisdom of Van Buren, Harrison and Tyler. 

By the march from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, without any resolve of our Congress, Mr. 
Polk produced the war, not declared by either Mexico or the United States, the former defending 
her soil, and we insisting that war thus existed by act of Mexico, and yet issuing no declaration. 
Such conduct should not be permitted under written constitutions, or an ambitious Executive 
can always create war by army or navy movements. Mr. Polk should have been rebuked, and 
the war checked at the outset. 

As things proceeded, the Congress admitting war to exist, Mr. Polk should have studied his 
plans. New Mexico and California were his ohjects. The former was not worth possessing, and 
the latter less so, save only some harbors on the Pacific. He should have called Gen. Scott into 
his councils (not leaving him to details in old Marcy’s closet), and asked advice. He would have 
told him to let Louisiana and Arkansas aid Texas to defend the Rio Grande frontier. It would 
have been defended,and not a Mexican would have crossed who would not be glad to get back 
again. The commander-in-chief would have advised one or two lines of operation, or an active 
army, and one of observation. If Gen. Taylor had been ordered to Tampico, and San Louis 
threatened or attacked, Point Isabel garrisoned, and the navy watching the coast, no movement 
could be made upon Texas by the Mexicans. If Gen. Scott could have had placed at bis disposal, 
fifteen or twenty thousand good troops, and ten or fifteen millions of money, Vera Cruz would 
have been seized at once, and the onward march to the city of Mexico would have been over 4 
plain road, and the muscles of the men not even strained onthe march. Thus peace is conquered 
and the boundary fixed. Mexico could not treat, under her constitution, as to cession of her ter- 
‘itory; but we seize and she is compelled to submit. If any of her territory was worth anything, 
it would be only such as would conduct us to the Pacific, across the Isthmus, by railroad, canal, 
or turnpike, or highway. and we to hold ports on both seas. San Francisco is what we want (and 
all that Gen. Jackson cared for); but you can have, also, San Diego and the Pacific Monterey. 
Qur want was merely access to China and India, Peru, Chili, &c. This thing could all have been 
effected in a few months, without much treasure, and with the sacrifice of but few lives in 
battle. But our civil Chief saw proper to follow cabinet advice from incompetent men (imbectles), 
and Gen. Taylor, by orders from Washington, breaks up at Corpus Christi and mharches west with 
a grand army of two thousand five hundred men all told. The Mexicans meet him at the Sal 
Colorado, and jnsist on his,halt. He crosses and marches on. He captures Point Isabel, in pos- 
session of the Mexicans. and the station of a custom house and some troops. If the ground was 
iebatable, this was unsanctioned by the laws of nations, as much so as if he had captured Mata- 
moras on the other side of the river. The Americans move on and take post opposite this town, 
drums beating and colors flying, and tents pitched and works thrown up, and the Mexicans are 
told, in reply to their questions, that the Star Flag should float there as long as there was a star 
in the heavens. If this was not declaring war (even by incompetent authority), 1 do not know 
what could be. Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Clayton, I think, should have interfered soon as practica- 
ble, though they could not arrest the march or the first battles when they were told of the orders. 
Chey left the administration to its own course and resources, perhaps because 54° 40’ of 
Oregon threatened war with England. A most wise administration, to have two wars on hand 
atonce! The difficulty first settled with England, on the 49° basis, and Mexico would not have 
lared to beard us. She was encouraged with the assurance and belief that the power of England 
would back her in her quarrel with us. 

Gen. Taylor was ordered to take post opposite Matamoras. One moment’s reflection would have 
convinced the President and Mr. Marcy that a fight must ensue. A few old women practicing 
billingsgate, a few boys throwing stones across the river, and lead and iron would be sure to fol- 
low. The Mexicans were underrated ; even Gen. Taylor, and Twiggs, and Worth, were led into 
the mistake that they would not fight. Why, they had been fighting for forty years, and many 
of them lived upon this food! Mr. Benton (to his credit be it spoken) said, in secret session, that 
they might be called a warlike people, bred to arms, and that if there were but one Mexican in 
the nation, and he not bigger than Tom Thumb, that he would fight. Mr. Polk and Mr. Marcy 
should thus have cautioned and instructed Gen. Taylor, particularly as they did not give him 
money enough for secret services. Hence, at that time untutored and ignorant of the state of 
affairs west of the Rio Grande, he was led into false security 

A position should have n taken as Jow down the Rio Grande as wood and ground would al- 

w. The navy should be at hand with its cannon and boats. Now. if Arista crossed the river, 
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his fate is sealed. If he advances toward the Nueces or San Antonio, the Texans are ready for 
him. If he advances toward Point Isabel, he is too late: Taylor has crossed to the west, stolen a 
march upon him, and Matamoras is taken in the rear. If pontoons had been supplied to Taylor, 
Arista is captured also; for the Texans have him in front and in flank, and the pontoons give the 
American General the command of both banks of the river. Indeed, guatding the fords, which 
are few, Arista could not escape by crossing to the west; and by his advancing to the east he 
must perish by inches. 

So much effected, Gen. Taylor (if the plan of campaign had been rightly ordered) takes water 
and seizes upon Tampico. This should have been the initiative, if the war was to continue after 
the boundary was vindicated. The Texans guard their frontier—of course efficiently—by small 
aid of their neighbor States. 

But I think it would have been more wise to have declined the initiative, and halted this side 
of the Rio Grande, the Mexicans being repulsed. 

Notwithstanding what Mr. Houston has sail, that, in the annexation of Texas, we took her war 
along with the possession, I deny that the one was the sequence of the other. The Mexicans 
could not have carried the war into Texas, though they might have declined peaceful relations. 
We had nothing to do but to act prudently, acquire what belonged to Texas, and treat as to the 
boundary west. No armed force was needed, and if any invasion was apprehended, a few troops 
of dragoons and a few companies of light artillery, intermixed with Texan volunteers, were quite 
enough on the borders of the Nueces. The idle attempts to force Mr. Slidell upon Mexico as an 
embassador, was making bad worse. Mr. Slidell’s communication that he would not be received, 
should not have produced the orders of march for Gen. Taylor. Parades had enough to do at 
home to sustain himself, and was not strong enough to carry on successful foreign war. 

It is absurd to say that the act of annexing Texas was the primary cause of the war. Ceding 
to Spain beyond the Sabine, yielding the sources of Red River and- Arkansas, by treaty of 1519, 
was &@ more remote cause; for we could not cede what belonged to us; and a portion of this cession 
was clearly a part of Louisiana, as clearly as that Santa Fe belonged to Spain. Public opinion 
never sanctioned this treaty of steps and curves and abandonment of the sources of our great 
rivers, and hence the uneasiness and restlessness to get back what was given away by artful and 
unpatriotic northern diplomacy. When, by the unskillfulness of the Mexican President in his 
Texan campaign, he and his troops were captured and repelied, and Texas became an independent 
nation by the admission of the Great Powers, she had a right to join our confederacy, and we had 
an equal right to embrace her. The western boundary was questionable. Mexico occupied be- 
yond the Nueces the ground claimed by Coahuila and Tamaulipas; Texas had not conquered this 
portion, and her proclamation, by any act of her constitution as to State boundaries, did not give 
her title; for, though the sword might have obtained the claim, a few scratches of the pen could 
not give possession. This open question between Mexico and us (for now it became the business 
of the United States), was a matter to be arbitrated by negotiation, and not by war. Our blun- 
dering brought the war upon us: Ist, cession to Spain; 2d, forcing Slidell as embassador, when a 
commissioner would have been received; 3d, movement of troops, under Gen. Taylor, to Corpus 
Christi, and more especially to the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoras; 4th. bad and threatening posi- 
tion of our troops, and the smallness of their number; 5th, passing Rio Grande and occupancy of 
Matamoras. If, after the other four blunders, we had halted on the eastern bank of the Rio 
Grande, we could have had peace by paying for territory west of the Nueces, and it would have 
been graceful to have done so. It would have been more graceful to have left the desert as neu- 
tral ground. The boundary would have been better—and a good boundary is better than title to 
a poor region and one-haif of a stream not worth having. Mexicans and Americans, on opposite 
sides of the Rio Grande, would always be engaged in quarrels. Fugitive slaves would produce 
these, in despite of honest efforts on both sides. Southern planters would be compelled, from fre- 
quent losses of movable property, to decamp from such a stream, and northern people reject the 
territory. Mr. Jefferson, in my opinion, with his far-secing eye, beheld the truth of this matter 
long ago, and at a great distance. 

Had our federal Executive settled with England as to Oregon, before Gen. Taylor was ordered 
to march forward, there would have been no war. Mexico believed herself strongly backed, or 
she would not have advanced in hostile array. This may be called the sixth cause of the war: 
and there is still a seventh: Congress should not have admitted, by resolution, that war existed 
by actof Mexico. Arista committed hostilities, for he seemed threatened. The orders of President 
Parades might produce fighting, but he could not declare war. Congress should, therefore, have re- 
quired the Executive to repel the enemy beyond the Rio Girande, and to take strong posts on the 
eastern side of the river. The boundary would have been settled, and peace followed. Our 
Congress should have so acted as to refuse to allow to our Executive the power of producing war. 
This conduct would have been a beautiful illustration of the theory of our constitution, which 
repudiates the one man power, and confides the welfare of the republic to the representatives of 
the sovereign people and the federal States. Whigs and democrats in Congress assembled (to say 
nothing of the Chief Magistrate, his blunders and self-will), are equally blamable for the com- 
mencement and progress of this war. 

In the spring of 1844 Gen. Taylor is placed in command of an army of observation near the Sa- 
bine, pending the Texas negotiation. In June, 1545, Sloat, in the Pacific, receives instructions, 
looking to a state of hostilities. On the 23d of July, 1545, Gen. 'laylor sails from New Orleans for 
Aransas Bay. On the 3d of August he lands at St. Joseph’s island, near the mouth of the Nue- 
ces. He encamps and winters on the west bank of the river, claimed by Tamaulipas. In Novem- 
ber, 1845, Fremont, in California, receives instructions. On the 13th of January, 1846, Mr. Marcy 
erders forward movement to the Rio Grande, and Gen. Taylor marches on the lith of March. 
Now here was time enough for an inquisitive Congress to find out, by resolution, what was going 
en: and, the orders being produced, all forward movement is prevented. Had the whigs (who 
style themselves the conservative party, and who had the strength) moved in check, the war-astle 

could not have marched. H. 
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7. ODD FELLOWS IN UNITED STATES. 


From the annual report of James L. Ridgely, Esq., Recording and Corres 
ponding Secretary of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Grand Lodge ot 
the United States, showing the onward progress of the Order in the United 
States : 

Revenue of sub- Costributing No. of Broth- Total am't of 

Lodges. No. of Lodges, Initiations. ordinate Lodges, Members — ers Relieved. Relief 
Maryland, ...cccccsccose O65 1501 SH5,582 46 8.402 1.805 233.084 73 
Massachusetts, .....+.... 130 752 57.760 46 11.881 1.210 31.914 41 














New York, .--eee+e+« cece 216 160,705 26 29 872 2278 me BO ms) 
Pennsylvania,.....+..... 63 172,757 18 33,268 5,557 
District of Columbia,..... 15 6.971 ¥1 1,216 27 
Delaware, ...cccrcceseees 21 12,363 29 1,447 199 
Ohio, . occccccces S60 benns6s 133 66,115 30 9546 1,250 
Lowuisiana,. ...cecccccsces 23 28,538 40 1,819 193 8.115 00 
New Jersey,....- cccccces OO 1,204 45,586 29 7,138 1,017 16,767 11 
Kentucky, .....ccccseces 56 663 26,870 78 2,921 303 14,250 83 
Virwimia,. ccccccccess cece 77 1,113 81,207 09 4.806 708 11,095 83 
NG 6 66a 4460646606006 66 682 81,202 73 2.836 0% isas eine 
Missisgippi,...-- coscececs OF 386 18,070 37 1,443 191 4,712 24 
BEIGBOUTT,< coccccccctcccee @ 579 21,437 13 1.932 229 6,001 99 
PPT reer 56 841 18,529 28 2,518 197 3,071 95 
Connecticut, .....+.00... 68 R89 32,559 51 5.945 843 14,024 44 
TOMMOSBCS, cccccccccsceee 553 21,845 05 2,205 146 4,372 63 
TOEZRB, .ccccccee eeesccece 4 18 2,837 62 139 9 HOS 50 
South Carolina,.......... 18 834 15,290 21 1,462 121 6.461 74 
Pt er rrrrr rT err 32 828 1 1.371 126 3,406 03 
North Carolina,........+. 26. 249 955 105 1,463 01 
ee OE ree 453 1,041 143 5,145 28 
DEO, « 0060606606006 seve 58 624 22.329 19 5 Ssh 544 10,880 38 
Rhode Island, ........... 13 O4 oceettes 1,437 222 4,680 21 
New Hampshire,........- 29 318 4.346 00 2.400 2v1 5,249 98 
Michigan, ...... Seesenens 3 619 15,849 33 2.743 B54 3,829 32 
i ears 36 534 11,138 31 1.665 as 1,027 31 
VermmOtihas.c coccccsccesccce ae Jes oeeeuses sine% ‘se éeen8 
ere pocescesce 21 851 7.585 57 746 46 471 72 
BPUOMEES, 060000 6860068% ° 4 43 1,682 08 144 12 00 
sy . peree nr ee 5 17 1,565 17 7  ~#30 © “sesndeon 
GROMER, 2 6c0dceescocecsse 1 ae’ “Ceebeteoe> -” Gee 
FIOMONBIGR, sc ccc vescccceoes Bret? ) age: * depades “ent 
California, ...ccvececccscs 1 pie” abddewed™ °°: Sees | OR Sleds 
Minesota,. ....ceesces A ae tc 

1,712 23,350 $580,389 32 138,401 19,035 363,943 95 


The column in the above table which gives the total amount of relief afforded 
by each State during the year, showing a grand total of $363,943 96, is compris- 
ed of $272,184 50 paid for the relief of 19,035 distressed brethren, $33,392 33 
‘paid for the relief of 1,687 widowed families of deceased brethren, $6,732 25 for the 
education of orphans of deceased brethren, and $51,636 65 for the burial of 1,162 
deceased brethren, who had died during the current year. 


8. LEAD ORE IN MAR!ON COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 

The Arkansas Democrat has the following account of lead lands in that State: 

“We hope the success which has attended the exphoration for minerals in the 
vicinity of this city, will induce the people of our State, and particularly of the 
North and West, to make a thorough examination of every locality where indi 
cations of mineral of any kind are to be found. In Marion county there are great 
inducements for capitalists and miners to commence operations. The mineral 
lands in that county were for a long time reserved from sale, but they are now 
in the market, and there can be scarcely a doubt but that as good lead mines as 
anv in the State may be obtained at $1 25 per acre. According to the field notes 
of the surveys now on file in the Surveyor General's office, at this city, two 
townships, lying only from three to six miles from flatboat navigation, on White 
River, are rich in lead ore. Before these lands were in market they were visited 
by an experienced miner, who pronounced the ore pure galena. From the ex- 
amination made at that time, it is thought there is an abundance of lead in that 
region. We hope that the locality of which we speak will not be permitted to 
lie unappropriated much longer. Mines like these, which promise to reward in- 
dividual enterprise so liberally, ought not to be overlooked. If this item should 
reach the eye of any capitalist abroad, who is disposed to go into an enterprise 
of this sort, we commend the subject to his attention. There ‘s yet time for 
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some such a person to come here and secure a dozen fortunes in the mineral 
lands of Marion and Caroll counties. These lands have been in the market for 
more than a year, but as nobody in Arkansas seems disposed to take them up, 
we think they are now fair game for any one who may ean to enter them.” 


9. RAILROAD MEETINGS IN NEW ORLEANS. 
MEETING OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 
The special committee, to whom was referred a letter from the Mayor of Mem- 
yhis inviting delegates from New Orleans to the great railroad convention to be 
1eld at that place, submitted the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That we regard it as of the utmost impértance to the whole Union, that a speedy and 
safe way of transit for passengers and merchandise be established between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans, and that we approve the project of a railroad across our own country to the Pacific, 
having for its eastern terminus such point or place as may be found to be most practicable and 
awlvisable; and we invite, in its behalf, the favorable consideration of the General Government, 
aud of the States of this Union, and of individuals. 

Resolved, That, considering the length of time required for the completion of such a road, that 
the exigencies of trade and commerce demand a present transit way of easier construction, which 
may be put in operation within a short period of time; that the route across the isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec js much nearer to the United States territory, on both oceans, than the way now pursued 
by Chagres and Panama, or the one projected over the river San Juan and Lake Nicaragua; we 
request our delegates to the Memphis convention, to recommend to that body the route across the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec as a present medium of communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and the most expeditious and cheapest; and that they endeavor to obtain the aid and 
union of the members of that convention, in carrying into effect the project for the immediate 
construction of a railroad across the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen be, and they are hereby, appointed delegates, on the part 
of the city of New Orleans, to the convention to be held at Memphis on the 23d inst.: 

MAUNSEL WHITE, M. M. CoHEN, ALEX. WALKER, MaJsor CHASE, 
Wa. A. ELmorg, J. D. B. DeBow, Joun M, Bex, C. G. Forsay. 


MASS MEETING OF CITIZENS. 


Resolved, That a communication across the continent of America, either by ship-canal or by 
railroad, between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, is an object of the highest political and com- 
mercial importance to the government and people of the United States, necessary to bind together 
the different parts of our territory, and enable all our citizens to participate in and be protected 
by the federal government; and in the highest degree calculated to develop our resources, extend 
our commerce, increase the wealth and power of the country, and add to the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the people. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the construction of a railroad to the Pacifie entirely within 
the territories of the United States, if, upon examination and survey, such road shall be ascer- 
tained to be practicable; and that we will heartily aid, so far as our efforts may avail, in the sup- 
port and prosecution of such an undertaking, whatever may be the route which shall be finally 
determined upon. 

Resolved, That while we are anxious to witness the completion of so great a national work, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that many years must elapse before so desirable an end can be 
attained, and that in the mean time some other mode of rapid communication with our territories 
on the Pacific, is essential to the safety and well-being of the country, and would immediately add 
to its commercial greatness. 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, a railroad across the isthmus of Tehuantepec is the cheapest, 
speediest and best means of obtaining, at once, objects of such importance, and that the people of 
New Orleans and Louisiana ought to and will aid in its construction without delay. 

Resolved, That the delegates from this State to the Memphis convention, be requested to bring 
this subject before that body, and endeavor to obtain its concurrence with us in behalf of the 
Tehuantepec railroad, as a present measure beneficial to all, and as a most powerful aid, by de- 
monstrating the great advantages of rapid communication, in furthering the great work in favor 
of which the convention is convoked. 

Resolved, That a permanent committee of twenty gentlemen be appointed to prepare an address 
to the President, asking for the negotiation of a treaty. if practicable, with the government of 
Mexico, permitting of the free transportation of the mails, troops and military stores of the gov- 
ernment, and of the goods and merchandise of the citizens of the United States, across the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec; a memorial to Congress for the passage of a law directing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Secretary of War to make yearly contracts for the transportation of the mails, troops and 
military stores, from the Atlantic to the Pacific ports of the United States, giving preference al- 
ways to the shortest route where the price is the same; and an address to the Congress and people 
of the United States on the advantages of immediately constructing a railroad at Tehuantepec, 
and generally to further the ohject which this meeting has in view. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, an object so vitally concerning the interests of 
the city of New Orleans, deserves the support and co-operation of the several municipalities of 
New Orleans; that, with this view, our senators and representatives be respectfully invited to 
urge, at the approaching session of the Legislature, the passage of a law authorizing the councils 
to lend their aid, both in the preliminary examinations and in the subsequent execution of the 
proposed works, in such manner and to such extentas shall to said councils appear expedient and 
yroper. 

. Resolved, That the permanent committee be requested to solicit subscriptions, for the purpose 
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of defraying the expenses of printing, publishing, and the obtaining of all necessary information 
for the furtherance of the enterprise. 
DELEGATION MEETING. 

Meeting of the delegates appointed by his excellency, the Governor of Louisi- 
ana, to attend the Memphis convention. 

Mr. DeBow offered the following resolutions, which he defended at length, 
and which were carried after some debate : 

Resolved, That the interests of Louisiana are deeply involved in the movements now in progress 
in regard to a connection, by railroad, between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and that, in the 
present state of information, the route by the Rio Gila and Paso del Norte, whatever its eastern 
terminus, will receive the support of the Louisiana delegation. 

Resolved, That as many of us as are able will attend the sitting of the Memphis convention, on 
the 23d October, and trust that our absent colleagues will make the same effort. 

Resolved, That all such delegates as may determine to attend, be requested to leave ther names, 
or send them by letter, to the office of M. M. Cohen, Esq., by the 15th October, and meet with us 
in New Orleans on or before that date, preparatory to our departure on the 17th. 


Mr. Benjamin offered the following : 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the members of this delegation to bring to the notice of the 
Memphis convention, the great advantages of establishing a communication across the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, and to endeavor to secure the sanction and co-operation of the body in any en- 
terprise for that purpose, which may be found practicable. 


This was unanimously adopted. 


10. RAILROAD CONVENTION AT ST. LOUIS. 


We have only space now to present the resolutions adopted by this body on 
the Isth October last, but shall, before long, present the full proceedings, ete. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, it is the duty of the General Government to 
provide, at an early period, for the construction of a central national railroad from the valley of 
the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, a grand trunk railroad, with branches to St. 
Louis, Memphis and Chicago, would be such a central and national one. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to communicate to the convention to be held at Mem- 
phis, the foregoing resolutions, and to request the concurrence of said convention therein. 

The following resolution was introduced by Mr. John Loughborough, of Mis- 
souri, and passed unanimeusly : 

Resolved, That when this convention adjourns, it will adjourn to reassemble in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, on the first Monday in April next; that we hereby invite our brethren who will assem- 
ble at the city of Memphis on Monday next, to adopt a similar resolution, and that the cominittee 
upon an address to the people of the United States, be hereby instructed to appeal to every State, 
county, city and town, of the whole glorious confederacy, to send up a delegation to give expres- 
sion to the will of the American people. 


11. THE MEMPHIS CONVENTION. 


In our next we hope to present full and interesting particulars in regard to 
this important convention. Neither space nor time admit of more than a brief 
reicrence ; 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Resolved, That ft is the opinion of this convention that it is the duty of the General Govern- 
ment to provide, at an early period, for the construction of a national! railroad from the Mississip- 
pi river to the Pacific ocean. 

Resolved, That to facilitate the accomplishment of this object, in the opinion of this convention, 
it is the duty of the General Government to constitute an efficient and competent corps of en- 
gineers to make complete explorations and surveys of all the routes that have been designated by 
public opinion, as proper for the line of this road. 

Resolved, That after the proper surveys shall have been completed, that, in the opinion of this 
convention, it is the duty of the General Government to locate the line of the road; and, in 
making the location, that route should be selected which is easiest of access, best calculated to 
subserve the purposes of national defense, most convenient to the people of, and (as far as practi- 
cable) central to, the United States, and upon which a railroad can be constructed on the cheap 
est and best terms. 

Resolved, That, to carry into effect the object of the first resolution, in the opinion of this con- 
vention, the public lands of the United States constitute a legitimate and proper fund. 

Resolved, That, after the construction of the national railway trunk from the Mississippi river 
to the Pacific ocean, in the opinion of this convention, it is the duty of Congress to aid, by the ap- 
propriation of the national domain, in the construction of such branch railroads as will best con- 
nect it with the northern lakes and the great thoroughfares leading to the Atlantic ocean, and 
with such other points on the Mississippi river as will connect it with the lines of improvement 
completed or ia the course of construction; and also to aid in the construction of branches from 
the main trunk to suitable points ou the Gulf of Mexico, cither east or west of the Mississippi 
river. 
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Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, it is the duty of the General Government to 
provide, under liberal conditions, for a connection between the main trunk of this national rail- 
rowl and all railroads now made, or which may hereafter be constructed by the authority of the 
several States and territories of the Union. 

Resolved, That as an important means, a necessary preliminary to the construction of a rail- 
road, it is the first duty of Congress to take the necessary measures for the establishment of mili- 
tury posts from the western confines of our western States, along the southern boundaries of our 
republic and our Indian frontier, to the Pacific ocean; that these posts should be established in 
all proper places, not far distant from each other, and that civilized and productive settlements 
should be encouraged around them, by sales and the grant of pre-emption rights of the public 
lands to actual settlers, and by such other encouragement as may be deemed necessary, so that 
by these means ample opportunities may be afforded to our engineers for the immediate survey 
and reconnoisance of our possessions lying between our western and southern States and the Pa- 
cific ocean; and so, also, that by these means safe, practical roads, one or more, with facilities of 
travel, may be immediately formed for our citizens, and for the transportation of troops and mu- 
nitions of war, ete., across our own territories, from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores, and in order 
that our government may fulfill its recent treaty stipulations with Mexico. 

Resolved, That while the contemplated railroad across the continent is being constructed, a 
present communication between the States of this Union and the American and Asiatic coasts of 
the Pacific ocean, is of vast importance to every portion of this country; that such communication 
can be obtained by ship-canal or railroad across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, Nicaragua,‘or Pana- 
ma, or across them all; which railroads or canals may be constructed by private enterprise; and 
this convention, in order to encourage the undertaking and completion of such works, recommend 
the passage of a law, by the Congress of the United States, directing the Postmaster General, 
Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy, to make annual contracts for the transportation of 
the mails, troops and military and naval stores of the government, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
posts of the country, by the shortest, speediest and cheapest route. 

Resolved, That, in the event of the appropriation by Congress of a considerable portion of the 
— lands, or of the proceeds of the sales thereof, to the construction of a railroad from the 
Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean, that liberal appropriations of the public lands lying within 
the limits of the respective States, should be made to aid them in the construction of their works 
of internal improvement. 

Resolved, That, in the present state of our knowledge, we feel warranted in recommending to the 
particular attention of the General Government for examination, as possessing special advantages, 
the route commencing at San Diego on the Pacific ocean, crossing the Colorado of the West, run- 
ning along the Gila river, or near it, in a direction to the Paso del Norte, and thence across the 
State of Texas to its north-eastern boundary, between 32° and 33° of north latitude, terminating 
~ some point on the Mississippi between the mouth of the Ohio river and the mouth of Ked 

iver. 

Resolved, That a special committee of seven be oppointed by the President of the convention, ta 
collect and publish information, to prepare a memorial to the Congress, and an address to the 
people, of the United States, upon the subject of increasing the facilities of intercourse between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and such other matters as shall be embraced in the resolutions of 
this convention. 


Committee of seven, appointed by the president to memorialize Congress, &c.: 


J. D. B, DeBow, of Louisiana. J. R. Stroruer, of Missouri. 
Axssotom Fow ter, of Arkansas. J. F. G. Mirrac, of South Carolina. 
James C. Jones, of Tenneasee. Cc. C. Mutts, of Texas. 


G. S. Yercer, of Mississippi. 


PROGRESS OF OUR COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL CITIES. 


1. TRADE STATISTICS OF CINCINNATI, 1849. 


[HAviNG, in the last number of the Review, furnished full statistical details of New Orleans, 
and in a previous number of St. Louis, we come now to the remaining great and growing city of 
the West, Cincinnati. There can be no higher authority for our facts and figures than the Cin- 
cinnati Price Current, Commercial Intelligencer and Merchants’ Transcript.—Ep.} 


WHEAT CROP OF WEsT, 1849. 


It has been ascertained, beyond a doubt, that the wheat crop of Ohio was ex- 
tensively injured by the rust; and no person, well informed on the subject, 
estimates the present crop at over oné-half an average yield: while some think 
it will not exceed poe: Fat of a full average crop. The description of this 
year’s production is, generally, very inferior ; so that we lose greatly in qual:ty, 
as well as in guantity. It has been supposed, by many, that this deficiency will 
necessarily enhance the value of flour; but there are many things connected 
With this trade, that will tend to keep prices in check; and, unless some unfore- 
seen event should take place, prices can hardly rule higher than during the past 
year. While Indiana, Kentucky, and the western portions of Pennsylvania 
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and Virginia have shared with us in the loss of their w heat crop, east of the 
mountains, in Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland, the crop is a full average 
one, and in New York, Michigan, and Upper Canada, it is better. The princi- 
pal wheat-growing States, according to the estimates of the Commissione? of 
Patents, are as follows: 





Ge MoS Ses Sea 68 d's 20,000,000 | New York 15,000,000 
3. SPV Tree ot a Pe ee ee eee eee 12,000,000 
Eee er ee > A NS. so ae Ss 2 Oe oO we 7,000,000 
TEM, oc cee ri veccincsre 5,000,000 | Maryland, .......ccseecce0e8 5,000,000 


Here we have eight States producing ninety million of bushels, one-half of 
which is supposed to be surplus. Supposing there is a deficiency in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Virginia, of twenty million of bushels, it reduces the surplus in 
the eight States to twenty-five million; but, taking into account the amount of 
old wheat on hand, and the increase in some of the States named, the probabil- 
ity is, that the deficieney is supplied. We must, also, take into consideration 
the fact, that England is likely to import largely from continental ports, during 
the coming season, and, with a good harvest herself, she wil need less from the 
United States than we furnished during the past year. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is, that prices will not rule high; and Ohio must, consequently, lose heavily 
by the failure of this important crop. This loss will, however, be, to a consid- 
erable extent, made up by an increase in the crop of comn; the yield of which, 
it is said, will be larger than ever before. Of this grain, we shall, doubtless, 
continue to ship, largely, to Europe; and the vast improvements in the manner 
of manufacturing it into meal, in this country, together with the failure of the 
wheat crop, for which it is a valuable substitute, will induce a greatly increased 
consumption at home. The crops of oats, barley, rye, and potatoes, are, We 
believe, generally good. 


5 





HUGS. 

Our information in relation to the number of hogs that, in all probability, 
will be ready for the block, this season, warrants the belief, that in Ohio and 
Kentucky, and rrobably in Indiana and other western States, a very consider- 
able increase will be shown. This fact, together with the result of last year’s 
operations, the comparatively low prices now current for provisions, and the 
heavy stocks of pork and lard that go over to the next season, will keep prices 
in check ; and the general opinion seems to be, that the market will open at be- 
tween $2.50 and $3.00 per 100 weight. In order to show that there is nothing 
to induce dealers to pay anything over the prices named for hogs, we here give 
a statement, showing the relative value of the several products, to that of the 
hog. It was furnished by a gentleman who has had many years’ experience in 
the packing business : 

$3.00 8 100 weight, net for hogs, would be equal to— 
3\ee. for green sides, 444 for bacon sides: 
“ 


4l, “ hams, 5.67 for bacon hams} 
24 * shoulders, 3.03 for bacon shoulders; 
514 © lard; $5.50 for rump pork. 


b 4 


50 @ 100 weight net for hogs, would be equal to— 
4 for green sides, 5.03 for bacon hams; 
5 “ * hams, 6.26 for bacon hams; 
3 & € ~ gshouldera, 3.91 for bacon shoulders; 
614“ lard; $6.50 for rump pork. 


FOR MESS PORK. 





Hogs cost $3.00—200 green sides, at 344, . 2... ee eee eee *. . . $7.00 

Se ea ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 2.00 
anus $9 00 

Hogs cost $3.50—200 green sides at 4e., 2... ee ee ee ee es $8.00 

Cost of packing, .. . ccc cccccscreresecvcesseces 2.00 
$10.00 


From this it will be seen that the current prices for provisions would barely 
justify $3.00 for hogs; and if more is paid, it must be with a view to a future 
improvement in the value of the products. 

LARD AND PROVISIONS. 


We shall now bring this subject to a close by noticing, very briefly, a few 
facts connected with the imports and exports at this port. The deficiency in 
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the exports of lard is very great—so much so, that the accuracy of our tables 
has been called into question. But, while we do not pretend to say that our 
figures are strictly correct, we believe they approximate very nearly to the 
truth. The deficiency in the receipts at New Orleans, to August 11, was only 
69,469 kegs, being 229,418 kegs less than the falling off in the exports from this 
port. According to our statement, there must have been an increase in the 
shipments of lard from the Mississippi, Missouri, and Illinois rivers, &., and 
we think this is very evident, from the fact that at New Orleans there is an in- 
crease, in the receipts of barrel pork, of 194,850 barrels, while the shipments 
from this port show a deficency of 9,694 barrels. There must, therefore, have 
been an increase in the receipts, from other places in the West besides Cincin- 
nati, of 204,544 barrels, an it is reasonable to suppose that in these places 
there was a proportionate increase in lard. 

The deficiency of bulk meat, is accounted for by the large amount packed in 
boxes for the English market. There were received at New Orleans, up to 
August 11, 18,279 boxes, which is equal to 9,139,800 pounds. 

The facts we have thus collated, show how poner a the provision trade has 
been extended ; the immense quantity the West is capable of, and likely to pro- 
duce, and the importance of entabliekion a permanent market abroad, that the 
demand may be commensurate with the supplies. 

No attempt has been, made to ascertain the stock ; of lard, it is believed not 
to be small, but of other deseriptions it is light. 

The following is a comparative monthly statement of steamboat arrivals and 
departures at this port for two years, ending September 1, 1549: 


ARRIVALS FROM 








New Orleans. Pittsburg. St. Louis. Other Ports. Total. 

Month. °47°8, °48°9. °47°8, °48°9. *47°8, 489. 747°8, °48°9. *47°8, °48’9 
September,...... &§ 12 79 «= 72 2 19 220 168 $29 271 
ae 9 86 63 33 = 330 239 141 367 234 
November, ...... 30 22 65 95 2 32 238 155 362 304 
December, ...... 34 51 41 65 21 26 175 158 271 300 
OO eae 40 53 42 47 8 7 213 158 303 255 
on EST TS 42 45 75 46 13 13 208 130 348 254 
March, eens 47 36 93 87 20 21 246 152 406 308 
ROMS « 6.6 ome ° 32 35 93 99 36 «640 118 180 279 345 
RS. a 6.4 eae eee 28 22 79 61 36 6« 4 200 182 343 «296 
ee ho oe Smee -13 16 75 58 28 18 211 177 327 269 
. ee oeocee OE 19 76 24 2 15 205 130 339 188 
pe ee 12 8 76 28 18 6 226 193 333 235 

er 319 = =3319 850 728 295 278 2499 1924 4007 3239 


DEPARTURES FOR 











New Orleans. Pittsburg. St. Louis. Other Ports. Total. 

Month. "47°8, “48°90. 47'S, “45°9. *47°8, °4879. "47'S, “48°9 °47°8, °48’9 
September,...... 9 7 66 51 2 31 164 155 267 264 
are 22 13 72 68 438 «30 lo2 110 238 221 
ke eee 33 «(33 56 72 25 37 202 149 316 291 
December, ...... 2 87 33 57 10 «24 154 139 224 277 
° > Eee 4736 39 21 5 4 180 123 271 184 
i eee 46 35 51 46 160615 187 122 300 218 
re a 42 33 72 7 25 46 217 142 356 295 
en ee 27 22 91 90 46 «64 196 157 360 32 
ee ee 20 12 76 53 34 26 188 168 314 259 
ee 2 #414 62 38 29 «26 182 182 297 240 
. ee eee ll, ll 68 21 27 10 183 130 225 172 
DO eee 9 8 7602 26 «410 204 181 315 220 

Total,....... . 207 281 762 612 309 313 2159 1738 3947 2044 


STEAMBOATS BUILT AT CINCINNATI, 1848-9. 


The following is a list of steamboats built at this port during the year ending 
September 1, 1849, as registered on the books of the Port Warden: 


Name. Tonnage. Value. Whin Built. 
Lancaster,... 62+. eeccesus oeeces 135 $11,000 September, 1848. 
ee ara 400 28,000 October, 1848 
po A ee ae ee ee a ee 316 22,000 ss 1848 
J. M. Niles, .... dks wee ates es eeeee 450 28,000 6s 1548 


SENG BREE S ve Pdcdoeccevess 435 28,000 «“ 1848 
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Belvide re, 


Farmer, 
Storm, 


Wm. Noble, 
Me ‘lodeo ym, 

New World, 
Martha, 
D. B. ee 
Philip Pennywit, . 
Sarah, .... 
Defiance, 
Yankee, 
Diana, 

Jenny Lind, No. 


Total 2....ee 


Jiateese 265 18,000 
wvTrTer. 290 21.000 
$e 86608 60 25.000 
Tre Tere 293 19,000 
er ee e 290 20,000 
ceeeouwe 420 26,000 
ececevcecen 182 10,000 
ees eeeens 420 28,000 
bw och ae 325 20.000 
Mp oe ul 280 17.000 
Me ee 180 9,500 
bh tee 190 12,000 
ee es 320 24.000 
cececcecs 540 32.000 
ee ee ee 500 35,000 
(aus eee 315 23,000 
ee a 188 15,000 
TTT s 107 8.500 


$480,000 


December, 


“ 
January, 
February, 
March, 


April, 
June, 


1848 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1s48 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1ls49 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1549 


Comparing the number and tonnage of the boats built in this district during 
the last four years, ending Se ptember 1, the figures are as follows : 


Year. Number, 
cm 


1847-8. .2.+0000029 


For three years, from September 1, to August 31, 





Articles. °46°7. 
Apples, green, barrels, .. 26,992 
re ecccccece 186 
Beef, tierces,....... eecce 5 
Bagging, pieces,......... 5,561 
Barley, bushels, ...... ee 79,394 
MOGING, 0 86400 00006e eosee LLG 
Butter, barrels,..... cece 6,345 
Butter, firkins and kegs,. 7,090 
Blooms, GB, ccccccscee SOIT 
Bran, &c., sacks,...e..0- 14,594 
Candles, boxes,.... iemee 207 
Corn, bushels,.......... 896,258 
Corn meal,........ ecose 56,775 
Cider, barrels,...cccc.ce 3,261 
CON. Gis 004442066 483 
Cheese, boxes,.....++..2+ 120,301 
Cotton, bales,..... cooooe 13,528 
Cotied, GRORBins + ceccccescse SRT 
Codfish, drums,.... es... 292 


186,186 
561 


Cooperage, pieces,....... 
Eggs, boxes and barrels,. 


Flour, barrels,..... ccecee 512,506 
Feathers, sacks,......... 2,767 
Fish, sund., barrels,..... - 16,836 
Fish, kegs and kits,...... 2,142 
Fruits, dried, bushels,... 82,871 
Grease, barrels,......... 482 
Glass, — Se aaeee cooe 18,002 
Glasswa | packages, eooe 17,191 


Ifemp, b md sand bales, 26.678 


Hides, loose,..... incre wee 
Hides, green, Ibs.,..e.00. 7,513 
Hay, bales,. + sccccece eee 7,049 
Herring, boxes,......... 1,603 
PEGUE, DORE s 6 nb60< éccens 38,774 


Hops, ! 
Iron and steel, 


1,064 
188,125 


pieces,... 


Iron and steel, bundles,. 33.463 
Iron and steel, toms,..... 1,685 
Lead, pigs,.ccccccecscecce 48,076 
Lard, barrels,....... coce 21,901 
Lard, Keet,.cccosccccesse BIB 


Leather, bum ee oe 5,069 
Lemons, boOXeS, ...++se0e 2.185 
Lime, barrels,....++++0+. 32,016 


Tonnage. 


eeeeee 


361,315 


151,518 447,844|Rope, twine, &., 


197,1 


03,3 


Year. 
7,281 1846-7. 


10,2 30 


IMPORTS AT CINCINNATI, 


1845-6. .....4 


*47°8. ”48°9.| Articles. 
28,674 22,109|/Liquors, hhds. & pps., 
659 348|Mdz. and sund., pkgs, 


27 | Merchandise, 


79,228  2,094)Molasses, barrels,... 


6,405 7,999/Oranges, boxes & bris, 
2.203 9,519/Oakum, 
1,941 
133 41401) cake, Ibs.,..... 
344.910/Pork & bacon, hhds., 
29.542 5,504/Pork & bacon, a 


> PAK 
2,289 


4,467 
19,215 


4.908! Rice, 
18,145| Sugar, hogsh« 


tons,... 


165,528 87,460|Malt, bushels,....... 
5757 3,067 |Nails, kegs,........+. 
ee x.) Re Ee 


DONO, co ccecs 
21,995)Oats, bushels, ....... 


4.346]Pork & bacon, bris.,.. 


164 281/Pork in bulk, Ibs.,...8,027 
188,800 143,265) Potatoes, barrels,.... 
13.476 9,058|/Pig metal, tons,...... 
80,242 74,961|/Pimento & Pep., bags, 
311 515|Rye, bushels,........ 
179,946 147,352 iResin, tar, &c., bris.,. 
4.035 4, 5041Ri aisins, boxes,....... 


pkg, 
WEOTORS, cc ccc cccs 
*MAR,.. +6 
1,059|/Sugar, barrels,....... 


725 
27,464 38,317) Sugar, boxes,........ 
585 878|Seed, flax, barre Is,. 


20,281 
15.025 


33,898|Seed, grass,........0. 
19,209|Seed, hemp,......... 


15.349 11,161 ag mn beeenees owe 
33,745 23,.766\Salt, barrels,........ 
10,829 22,774/Shot, kegs,....... see 

8.036 12,751\Tea, packages,....... 


4.191 2.960 Tobaceo, hogsheads,.. 
49.847 52.176/Tobacco, bales,..... 
645 238) Tobacco, boxes & kya, 


20 187,864/Tallow, barre cs 


34,213 29,889) Wines, bris. & 4 cks., 

827 1,768) Wines, bkts. & bxs.s.. 
39,609 45,544) Wheat, bushels,..... 
37,978 28,514 Wool, bales,......... 


41,714 
6.579 
3,068 


48,187) Whisky, barrels,..... 
6,975! Yarns, cotton, pkgs., 
4,181) Yarns, b.,...-sceeees 

64 61,278) 





Number. 


each year 


"407. 
3.569 
263,944 
7,941 


oF O16 





( 
54,918 
6.663 
4.137 
1, 100 
2,12 
25, 98S 
5,476 

124 
40, O81 


on 

oi 
9 9» 
oy owe 


41.016 
5.004 
11,990 
8.002 
1,145 
16.649 


9,2 { 
1,748 
4.006 
1,419 
590,809 
2.690 
184,639 
9,721 
146,541 


Tonnage. 
8,268 
5,657 


"478, 
3,115 
381,537 
7.308 
51,001 
7,999 
59.983 
6,618 
5.007 
1,486 
194,557 
2,811,793 
4,420 
140 


69,828 


9 9,643,063 9,2 
22,439 
21, 145 





— 





1,829 

2 H63 

27: 2,101 

rH OS13 i85.388 
1,943 1,686 
170,436 165,419 
6,403 5.562 


288,095 





99 20 
262,593 





r 


For three years, from September 1 to 


Articles. *46°7. °47°8. *48°9. 
Apples, green, barrels, 14,444 8,512 5,824 
Fs 0.02046.0600069 - 1,848 «1,77 3,022 
insiscneccenesives - 10,367 14,811 12,523 
Beet, theroed, «occ cccces 7.970 3.615 9,332 
Beans, barrels,...... -» 3782 1,097 1,685 
Brooms, dozen,........ 5,708 3,760 3.333 
Butter, barrels......... 1,348 2,937 1,272 
Butter, firkins & kegs,.. 31,194 28.315 24.398 
Bran, &c., sacks,....... 3,842 3.761 233 


Bagging, pieces,.. 8,867 12,652 15,910 
Corn, sacks,........... 258,198 63.021 7.176 
Corn meal, barrels,.... 88,882 19,999 3,660 
Cheese, casks,........ e 1,132 4 122 
Cheese, boxes,......... 70,104 59,379 55.134 
Candles, ...... ereee 16,622 29,180 39,640 
Cattle, head,...... ve 872 733097 
Cottom, Bales... .ccecces 5.019 6,123 4,009 
Coffee, sacks,.......... 18,087 18,587 18,909 
Cooperage, pieces,...... 41,121 36,924 55,617 
Eggs, barrels,......... 10,308 9,450 5,220 
Pe setheddnckancece 581,920 201,011 267.420 
Feathers, sacks......... 4,000 3,736 3,824 





Fruit, dried, bushels,.. 16,077 5,074 8,317 
Grease, barrels......... 694 4,268 6,922 
Grass seed,.......- eos «6©23,967 2431 2.387 
Pee, WOEEn. 60440040 2,026 1,268 378 
Hay, bales,......cceeee 327 94 = 1,040 
Hemp. ..... oe eseeneees ° 8.733 5.659 2.198 
Hides, Ibs.,.......2+620- 164,930 60,880 73,028 


Se De ttdie ib ete te 12,444 9,024 7,731 
Iron, packs,.........++- 68,905 127,192 43,025 
Iron, bundles,......... 9,309 10,351 7,081 
Feem, tonsye oc cvcccccces 5,646 6,976 6,270 


EXPORTS FROM CINCINNATI, 
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August 31, each year: 


Articles. "46°7. *47°8. *48°9. 
Lard, barrels,......... 49,878 81,679 37,521 
Lard, kegs,....... wees 150,828 208,006 130,509 
Lard oil, barrels,..... 6,190 8,277 9,550 


Linseed oil, barrels,.. 6,032 3,878 3,020 
Molasses, barrels,..... 9,046 18,332 17,750 
Oil cakes, tons,....... 5,246 397 =: 2,274 
Oats, sacks, ....2+..06 140,067 41,675 212 
Potatoes, &c., barrels,, 34,130 15,687 7,073 
Pork & bacon, bhds,.. 31,538 37,162 39,470 
Pork & bacon, tierces, 7.894 8.862 10.930 
Pork & bacon, barrels, 157,218 196,086 186,192 
Pork in bulk, Ibs., ... 3,478,856 759,088 924,256 
Rope, twine, &c., pkg. 8.723 5,506 4,369 
Soap, boxes,.......... 10,080 11,095 11,303 
Sheep, head,......... ° 726 = 1,400 §22 
Sugar, hogsheads,.... 4.998 11,559 8,443 
Salt, barrels,......... 65,346 39,656 39,960 
Salt, sacks,..c.cccce. ee 4413 6.557 56,403 
Seed, flax, barrels,.... 291 2.785 808 
Sundry mdz., pkgs,... 234,957 341,363 210,049 
Sundry mdz., tons,... 18,179 16,849 21,466 
Sundry liquors, brls.,. 719 9,364 10,913 
Sundry manuf’rs, pes. 22,251 42.418 94,954 
Sundry produce, pkgs. 17,879 28,822 17,609 





Starch, boxes,........ 5,826 8,179 7,904 
Tallow, barrels....... 4.543 5.687 4,975 
Tobacco, kgs. & bxs.,.. 9,718 9,352 7,497 
Tobacco, hogsheads.... 6.011 3,812 3,309 
Tobacco, bales,....... 277 122 126 
Vinegar, barrels,..... 3,884 2,753 1,288 
WRIGEY, oc ccccccccoce 183,928 186.509 136,911 
Week, DENORiss 4 ccees “6 2.452 2,298 1,107 
Week, TiRige 060066600 - 36,710 7,037 10,230 


Nore.—The aggregate amount of exports given above, include all shipments by the river, canal, 


and railroad. 


2. COMMERCE OF BOSTON. 


We obtain from the Boston Shipping List the following comparative statement 
of the principal articles imported and exported from Boston for a number of 
years past. It will be seen that the imports of coal from Philadelphia this year 
have fallen off, while the receipts of flour from this port have more than doubled 


the supplies in 1847 and 184s: 


IMPORT OF COAL. 
1847-8. 1848-9. 


Philadelphia, tons,......... o+-271,978 253,668 
Other places, toms... +... 2.0.0 18,877 20,197 
Virginia, bushels,............. 69,225 26,400 
English and Scotch, tons,...... 5,506 7,798 

Do do. chald’s, ... 450 1,406 


Nova Scotia, chaldrons,......+. 49,529 38,333 


IMPORT OF COFFEE, 1849. 
Bags. Piculs. 


TNR, 6 chins 56 oceecsncccanes 49,075 2.657 
Hayti, ......ee00- oeekeo cee - 54.476 esas 
GR, 2 ncsavéicccedeonccaetin 1,012 sess 
Rio Janeiro,........- Chbesente 31,419 ease 
PURUS Bhetie cccccccsccescccese 925 é 
Porto Cabello,...... beeteeseoe 8.154 e 
BEGMAIIA, « vcccccccccccses sese - 2,468 oeed 
Other foreign ports,, .....-..+- 4,650 coe 
Coastwise ports, ....eceseseees 3,531 eee 
Total, 1848-9. ....... edeeees «+ -155,710 2,667 
ee TTTeT TTT rere «+» LSS, 187 2,747 
1846-7. ccccccccccvecesca0,002 10,700 
1845-6; ...0. Sb OECo0eee . 233,597 10,200 


EXPORTS COFFER. 


1846-7. ]847-8. 1848-9, 





To foreign ports,........ 25,920 36,675 46,409 
Coastwise, ......0+++++-127,782 68,613 64,864 


IMPORT OF COTTON FOR 1849. 


New Orleans, bales,....... Creccesesoees 111,390 
re betene job eenewseemenal 48,678 
NS ons ceceemnee seecccecccsasce See 
Pas 00 2 ccececenneianendaeee ecoe 26,545 
Apalachicola, ....2.ceeee- ahecesenseene 31,138 
Galveston, ....... $000 seceeeyhececcs coe BACB 
GEROE PINMER ys 0 cas ecco ccccccsesccoes +» 1,164 
MEN 6 ci.da dcamiccees oe ree 
Os acetwanas conenndans ée - 241,518 
1846-7...... PTYTTERTITTITTTTT Try | ks 
1845-6. .... $000 cccee seenceeeeees een 


EXPORT OF FISH. 


1846-7. 1847-8. 1848-9. 
Codfish, drums, ..... -- 4,162 2,030 4.645 
Codfish, boxes,........ 1,655 4,051 5.100 
Codfish, qtls.,.........133.984 72,603 63,193 
Mackerel, bbis.,....... 82.919 87,017 103,828 
Herring, boxes,....... 32,049 36,653 25,913 


IMPORT OF FRUIT. 


1846-7. 1847-8. 1848-9, 
Lemons, boxes,..... 35,743 324,895 42,814 
Oranges, do. .... 61,496 62,547 75,332 


’ Figs, drums, .......209,869 306,771 115,341 


PME, COMM, cscccece 340 485 971 
Raisins, casks,..... 26,074 17,681 25,49814 
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Raisins, drums,.... 4,368 1,729 ee: DON... iss eeadeeedans cued oceans 
Raisins, boxes, .....142,866 156,953 152,076%4 | Valparaiso and Central America,...... 
PMO, 6 100 6500600seeoisn seceeee 
IMPORT FLOUR FOR TWO YEARS ENDING AvoUST 31, | fayiyg iGo towssstcectcsersse ress 
1847-8. BOOS-S. | Constwite ports, . ccc cccccceccce.ccvese 
New York, bbls... ...0+0++++-196,686 en nn. .os .dddhn cheeses anescncesenmeen 5M 352 
Albany.......-- savenesbassen 65,299 PE BONE 5 can disSbdscsenpededeeds 
Western Railroad,.... 1846-7, . 
New Orleams,......eee % 6 *, 1845-6, ...... Sb esves Seaeuas sceccéesag Gee 
Fredericksburg, ...2-+.2+2++ 23,183 41,252 
Aleramdtians coccecceecis, IBBIT}g 18373 | The mumber of bales have been— 
Richmond,.....-. OS eS eee dedi sduswectantbavs : 
Other ports in Virginia,..... 4,021 Pee PORTED 6 cccce ve snsnedee oucaneacessess 
Philadelphia,........esccee 11,917 IPE 1 ROM g 60 vcccseecdseeseceteaseceeses 
Baltimore, .ccocceccccccccee BeyjO0e 53,236 


Other places, ..ccssccccsesee 1,095 5,416 IMPORT OF LEAD. 
} 
SORE, TOMD. 6 tc cscedencucsdescessees 153,151 








| . 945,64 1,033,768 ~ } 
} 1846-7 — “23 | 1847-8, ilatididedaiith einen néscuees 156,048 
“gaa suaeaees wee Ss oF wna | IS46-7, ne nae paves sis taseavus 131,793 
1845-6,..cccccces Seeccceees ° 847,753 1845-6, Spb he Peete Di AB TA 155 S72 
Satine tte "5 ona: iret tite EMP 135,147 
To foreign ports, bbls.,...... 132,765 
Footie parts, bbls +7 osg | IMPORT OF MOLASSES FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUG. 
as BO, cccccccvcccsecece 4 USS 


31, 1849. 
Total, 1848-9 149,854 From Hhds.. Tes. Bois. 
ee eo reerenee 143/947 | Foreign ports,............ 59,584 3,585 1,420 
1846 RD 177.610 Coastwise ports,..... eoece 11,673 1563 2,691 
1845-6 ..cccccccscces ; 152,908 3.738 4.120 
4,598 7,101 
IMPORT OF CORN FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST_ | 1846-7............. Aad 79.587 4.490 1.571 
31, 1349. 1845-6, .... Sediede cocscee 70,584 3,836 3,129 
Bushels. Sacks. 
69,662 The exports have been— 





NOW OPISGIM, 0 :0:0:46506s000 


Ports in Virginia, ........ 1,054,183 =n naeee To Hhds. Tes. Bods. 








Maryland,....... 861,067 cesses | Foreign ports,.....eeees we 2.850 2%) "4 
Pennsylvania,... 452,738 ecvcee Coastwise ports,.......... G.Y8S6 452 319 
Delaware,....... 125,396 pinata aE ee 
New Jersey,..... 21,890 serene RE a iicnkdones sossees 12,836 652 393 
N. York & W. RR. 394,307 = eceees 0 GREE 15.216 7 Ht AS4 
' Other places,.... 9,638 se eeee 1908, cccccccosesesenses 23,882 3,016 301 
i: non eo OK 
Total, 1848-9 ............2,919,219 69,662 | Speman scenes teaaent io ive Te 
BOGEO cece ccceoeds 2,208,144 268,878 
RE 1.910.546 144.724 | IMPORT NAVAL STORES FOR YEAR ENDING AUGUST 51 
BBES-6 2 occveseceeettsaee eco 1846-7. 1847-8. 1848-9. 


' ; a ser 
ae 11,674 8,999 20437 
RECEIPTS OF OATS, RYE, WHEAT AND SHORTS. Turpentine,...........- 38,720 44,680 28,665 


1846-7. 1847-8. 1848-9, | Spirits Turpentine,..... 7,218 6,372 9,980 
Gabe. hashisle. «<< osc 562.804 441.526 379.531 Pitch ye esbev cscs s0e08 2.27 6 1,005 st 
Rye, bushels, ........ 63,758 49,301 51,648 | TAF +--+ crevvecececee 13,848 19,742 22,752 
Shorts, bushels,...... 82,427 48.292 70,675 


Wheat, bushels,......140,754 282,474 416,010] IMPORT PROVISIONS FOR YEARS ENDING AvGcsT 51. 


1847-8. 1848-9 
Dent WORE. oictackcdeicsseccs BEOEOO 31.898 
eee ee - 100,344 110,317 


The export of corn has been— 




















1866-B, benthelass ccc cscccccsesscccsces 569.834 | Pork, bbls... ....ecccces 
1847-8, Chthdntheenwaaniaahade 441,526 | Hams, casks and tes., ....-+-. 8.766 12.945 
1846-7, tb deddbecusenesscéanee 594,195 | Hams, bbls PEPE FONE Tre re 5.384 5 ASS 
1845-6, oc vevccccocecce eoceeee 98,118 | Lard, bbls... ..eee ee eeeeeseees 49.902 5R.409 
Lard, KOSS, ccccccccocsseseccs | 53,432 55.634 
IMPORT OF HEMP FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 
31, 1849. The export for the same time has been— 
= = Bales. 1847-8 1848-9. 
RUBSIR, ccccccccceccccccsecese Ye sT yy ’ : 2 Fy Oo” 
Manilla ; 29.605 | Pork. bbis., foreign,.....-.... 2% ro 92 28 
< -iioehhodneeo. aa | waa Coastwise, .......+00e. 7,36 10,088 
New Orleans and other places,. 196 10,067 Beef, bbis., foreign, .........- 8.391 5.893 
> ni Coast wike,...ccccceeces 818 ; 
BEBO e occccccesscscessscs eee 1,40 39,762 : Sine » go 
a _8 ; on . Lard, bbls.. foreign,........-- 15,820 
1846 ~ -gellaetsiitninanagdi (i +p ore OG Coastwise,, .c.esseceees 2.450 
20— . ee eee rere we eeee } 4 : iV" 
1845-6 181 Lard, kegs, foreign, ....++++++ 45,709 
— SPR aor Se rae eee ee COastWISC,. ceeccccccese 5.105 
IMPORT OF HIDES FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 
31, 1849. IMPORT OF RICE HAS BEEN AS FOLLOWS: 
Buenos Ayres, Rio Grande and Monte- 1848-9, casks, ...-0eeee osbesecoces ceed 15,432 
WIDODy 0 0 000000 60006000086 case bee8 297 ,008 | 1847-5, becegeksstendsoedeongedes eee 
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1846-7, CaSkS, .+seeeececsececeecececess 8,572) IMPORT OF SALTPETRE FOR YEARS ENDING AUG. 31. 





1845-6, trececceccecesevccecerees 12,083 | 1848-9, bags,..-cecccsccesecsescesceses 69,177 
| 1847-8, RS Rey 
| 1846-7, eovccvcesccoscesccscccccces O8,012 

IMPORT OF SALT AS FOLLOWS: 1845-6, erecececcccccccccccccccces 41,90 

From 1847-8. 1848-9. 

Liverpool, toms,....+.++.+. 4,04644  6,6371¢ | IMPORT SUGAR POR THE YEARS ENDING AUGUST 31. 
Liverpool, sacks,.......... 68,039 92,413 ~ 1847-8. 1848-9. 
Cadiz, lasts,.....+.ss0+--. 5,075 4,511) | Foreign ports, boxes,......... 61,918 54,405 
Cadiz, tonsa, .cccccscccccce coccece 900 Domestic, GO. cccccccce 9,872 3,658 
Curacao, bbls.,.......+0+++ 23,549 cece Foreign ports, hhds.,......... 9,338 8,017 
Trapani and Ivica, tons,... 600 1,773 Domestic, GO. ccccccece 3,737 2,533 
St. Martins, bush.,........ ....-. 200,954 | Foreign ports, bags, ......... 75,171 59,213 
pS err fT 19,120 Domestic, i wesesese Bae 1011 
Turks Island, bush.,......350,491 120,869 Foreign ports, bbls.,......... 993 1,102 
St. Ubes, moys,.....cccoee 378 787 Domestic, GD. ccccccsee 4718 14,150 
Other places, bush.,....... 91,895 $1,495 Foreign ports, baskets,....... 700 890 


3. CHARLESTON AND SAVANNAH. 


{The rivalries of these two interesting southern cities, keep up a continual cross fire between 
them which at times becomes very warm. A quarantine upon Savannah vessels, because chol- 
era was thought to exist somewhere on the neighboring plantations, was likely to lead to the 
just recrimination of Savannah, when yellow fever the past summer paid his respects once again 
to the Charlestonians. 

These two cities are now contending might and main for the trade of North Alabama, Georgia 
and Tennessee, and press their railroad enterprises with great vigor. If they will but keep cool, 
the progress of either in the next ten years will rival the most favored cities of the North. We 
hail with unfeigned joy these evidences of southern advancement. 

The annexed is taken from a late number of the Charleston Mercury, and if Savannah has any 
thing to say to it—let her speak.—Ep.] 

“We will now examine the proof offered by ‘ Savannah’ of his second propo- 
sition, that the adrantage in selling cotton in Savannah is $1 50 per bale better 
to the planter than Charleston. This is not very clearly expressed, but the 
meaning of it may be conjectured ; and here is the proof, according to ‘Savan- 
nah :’ 

SALE OF ONE BALE OF COTTON IN CHARLESTON. 


1 hale, G50 Tis. D366... oc cccccccsccccscccccses $42 75 
Expenses : 
Freight from Augusta 25c. per 100 Ibs.......... $1 12 


Drayage, Charleston,.......ccsscccsccccccsecs 12 
Dectnsd HNO WEG s oo cc ccceccccccdcccsceccess 16 


Extra sampling, 10 lbs, per bale.......eeccecees 95? 
Commissions, 24g per Cent.........+.eeeeee0e4 1 17- $3 52 





_— $39 23 
Sale in Savannah, 450 Ibs. 9¥gc.... 2... cece eee $42 75 
Freight from Augusta 12!4c. per 100 Ibs........ 56 
Wharfage..... Rueadis aguas Kateake Keene ae 05 
SOAS DG WATE. oo oc ccccncsnesscnsopcorce 10 
Extra sampling... ....ccssccccccccccccccvcces 00 


COMIN 6.0.0 dtd cauecaceedindtercacéeeses 50- $1 21 $41 54 





Difference in favor of Savannah............... $2 31 

“The disingenuousness of this statement (to use a very mild term) will be 
apparent at the most superficial glance. In the Charleston sale the freight is 
put down at $1 12, when it is a matter of common notoriety all over the two 
States, that it is but fifty cents per bale! and ninety-five cents, or the value of 
ten pounds of cotton, is charged for extra camping when not one ounce is lost 
to the planter, since his cotton is always weighed before it is sampled; and if 
it were not, the loss would be but one quarter of a pound less, no doubt, than 
is sustained in Savannah. Such statements scarcely merit the courtesy of a seri- 
ous refutation. While these figments are Sete an one side of the account, 


there is left out of it on the other, the important item of the superior price which 
cotton always commands in Charleston, and, in the nature of things, always 
must command. For this we are indebted to a number of causes. Our larger 
capital, which enables us to hold a large stock with ease, and prevents undue 
sacrifices. The superior salubrity of the climate, which enables strangers to 
remain here all the year, and distributes the cotton business throughout the 
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twelve months instead of crowding it into seven. The advantage of geogra- 
yhical position ; Charleston oce upying ga peninsula jutting out into a spacious 
yay, Within an hour’s sail of the Atlantic ocean, and receiving and loading at 
the whar:es entire cargoes of three and four thousands bales of cotton ; while Sa- 
vannah is eighteen miles from the sea, on the bank of a fresh water river, where 
ships of magnitude cannot load. The greatest number and larger dimensions of 
our coasting ships, and consequent lower rates of freight, both foreign and 
coastwise, that result from these several causes. The large number of our mer- 
chants, so that we are rarely with fewer than fifteen or twenty competitors for 
cotton, even in the middle of summer ; while in Savannah, we have heard their 
factors say, they are often de ‘pende nt on the liberality of a single house for the 
price thi it the “v ‘shall get for their cotton. Under all these circumstances, it is 
not to be wondered at that cotton invariab ly commands a higher price in Charles- 
ton than in Savannah. Hundreds of cases can be cited of parcels bought in Sa- 
vannah on speculation, sent here for sale, and commanding in this market from 
1¢ to 2c. per lb. profit. Thousands of bales are sent here for sale from time to 
time and not one bale is ever sent from Charleston to Savannah. Let us now 
try the statement of ‘Savannah,’ purged of its obvious inaccuracies, and allow 
the moderate difference of !g only for the superiority of the Charleston market. 


CHARLESTON SALE. 


1 bale 450 Ibs. at 95fc..... ccc ceceeececccecees $43 31 
Lf errr eer re ee iendee as ston GEC 
Freight from Augusta per railroad. icenaeeeke 0 50 
Dravyage..<... paca cece rene Nea caae 4 . Oo 
Insurance..........-- sehne ete tud cn ededeas 0 00 
Storage, two weeks....... Pe eee cheat 0 16 
Commission, 2g per cent.......++.eee8- scomss 2 OB> Bi 
Net proceeds.-....csecccesecescecoees $41 39 
¥ 
SAVANNAH. 
AOE TOR, BOER. 6 cc kiddicdde dacdeerbineuswes $42 75 
Charges : 
Wharfage....... ee tre eee pclae eee eos 20 OD 
Freight from Augusta at MC.ncccrcccccccccsccs O56 
Insurance per river 14 per cent........-+.++- coe ORI 
Storage..... celndetaadee EOE Pe eee ee ee eee 0 10 


i EE 





Excess in favor of Savannah..... Sei $0 04 
‘This is the most flattering statement that can be made for Savannah; but if 
we vary the data a little the result may be quite different. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, a bale of Hamburg cotton, of the average we ight of 350 lbs., and sell it at 
the low prices of the past season, thus: 


350 Ibs. at GUge.....ccccccccscccccccsvcssvens $21 44 
Charges : 

pO ee errr Speech serene 

Freight from Hamburg............ Pan ee ene 50 

EMGUTEROE.. 60s csccscds Leads waebee whee cease , 00 

DEAF OSs osc ce ccccccccescccccccccevccces es 12 

Storage. eveeceos eeeece SSubS SOE CBOuOS 16 

Commission Qi é per er eee eee 54- $1 38-20 06 


SAVANNAH SALE. 
er ore er eee te $21 00 
Charges : 


Wharfage. RA GEES ME Pe ee oe $0 05 
Freight, lge.. came dake parlale wacmbnenee ‘ 44 
Insurance, LY per cont... . a) ae ee 05 
SOE iH SR ENN RR NE 10 


ee ee 


eevee ereeere eer eereree 


Difference in favor of Charleston.....+++«+ 


50- $1 14-$19 86 





$0 20” 





See 


aes “yas 


ee een 


OR i ee nd aa 


(ee ea 


: 
; 
i 
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4. INTERESTING TO MARINERS. 


A United States vessel has been dispatched to the coast of South America, te 
test the correctness of Lt. Maury’s wind and current charts, which have been 
drawn in accordance with a theory of his own, that is based upon the reports of 
navigators upon that coast. 

It is alleged that along South America, vessels which sail close in shore have 
the benefit of a strong westerly breeze, by taking advantage of which they are 
enabled to shorten the distance at least one thousand miles. It is customary in 
our commercial marine to take the north-east trade winds, which carry the vessel 
near the Cape de Verde Islands, where the south-east trade winds are met. 

By these latter they are enabled to proceed to Rio de Janeiro, whence they 
ursue their voyage in a direct line to the Horn. The route by the Cape de 
‘erdes is an obtuse angle, and if the theory of Lieut. Maury is correct, vessels 

may sail in a direct line to Rio. The question to be tested is a most important 
one. 
5. LIABILITY OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, NEW-YORK.—JUDGE ULSHOEFFER, PRESIDING. 

The Mercantile Mutual Insurance Company vs. Chase and others.—This was 
an action to recover from defendants, as common carriers, the value of goods 
belonging to different persons, which were destroyed or damaged by the great 
fire in Albany, in August, 1848. The owners of the goods had insured them 
with the plaintiffs, who paid the insured value of their goods to the amount of 
four thousand four imatioed and forty dollars, and now sought to recover the 
amount so paid from the defendants, who constitute a company called the Great 
Western Transportation Company, and who undertook to forward or transport 
the goods. For the defense it was contended that the plaintiffs had no right te 
bring this action, as they had been paid for insuring the property, and were 
bound to bear the loss. It was also contended that the defendants were not 
common carriers, but only forwarding agents, and that the goods in question 
were shipped on board boats belonging to others. And that if even they could 
be comme as common carriers, they were not liable in the present instance, 
as they had limited their liability by making special agreement with the owners 
of the goods, by which they were, in certain cases to take the risk upon them- 
selves, one of which was where goods were destroyed by fire ; and, also, that, in 
the present instance, the fire had been rendered so utterly unmanageable by a 
tempest, that the destruction of the goods might be set down as the “act of 
God,” for which even common carriers were not liable. 

The judge charged the jury, That he would reserve for further consideration 
the law points of the case ; but that for the purpose of the trial, he held that 
the plaintiffs had a right to bring the present action, and that the defendants 
were liable as common carriers, and in their receipts they undertook to convey 
the goods to their destination. As to the special agreement which the defendants 
made, not to be liable for loss of goods, under certain circumstances, his present 
impression was, that such an agreement could not overrule the law‘in relation to 
common carriers, the policy of which was to hold them to the strictest account- 
ability. As to the fire having been rendered more destructive by a tempest 
occurring at the same time, he did not think that circumstance could alter the 
case as respected the liability of the parties. 

The jury found a verdict for plaintiffs of four thousand seven hundred and six- 
ty-four dollars. 
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1. PRODUCTION OF TURPENTINE IN ALABAMA. 


[Tue following letter appears in the Mobile “ Planter.” The writer will make 150 bbls. turpen- 
tine this year. He distills six bbls. crude per day. The article is equal to the very best.—Eb.] 


‘“T nerewitH comply with your request, and’give you such information as I 
think would be of interest to those who design engaging in the turpentine bu- 
siness. Select about 200 acres of land to the hand, where it is well timbered 
with pitch pine—it should be as level as possible. Commence cutting boxes 
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about the first of Nevember, and be careful to have them all of one size—say to 
hold about a quart. You may cut from 1 to 3 boxes in a tree, according to the 
size of your trees. A hand can cut from 50 to 100 boxes per day—but a green 
hand could not average more than 60 or 65 perday. You may continue cutting 
boxes till the sap begins to rise, which is generally about the first or middle of 
March. You will then divide your boxes—S000 to the hand—and proceed in 
guaging your trees, which is done with the common broad ax. Here you 
ought to be very particular that you get your guage deep and the face wide 
enough. The guage ought to be about 14g inches deep, and the face 15 or 20 
inches wide. One hand ought to guage 300 boxes per day. After you are done 
guaging, Which will be about the first of April, your boxes will then be full 
and ready for dipping, unless there has been a very severe winter. After the 
first dipping, you should commence round shaving, and round shave once a 
week until the boxes have again filled, which will be about four weeks, provi- 
ded you have good trees and an ordinary season. One hand, after becoming 
acquainted with the business, ought to shave 1500 boxes per day. If the work 
is well done, you ought to get 40 or 45 barrels at a dipping ; one hand can dip 
six barrels per day. 

The season is for eight months, and in that time you will get six dippings, 
which will yield, at a safe calculation, 200 barrels to the hand. 

If you wish to distill the crude turpentine, you oughtto have your still up by 
the first of April, and distill as fast as you gather it, as it will yield more spirits 
and make better resin. The still should be located on some stream where wa- 
ter could be conveyed to the condensing tube without carrying by hand. The 
barrels for the spirits should be of the best quality, made of well seasoned white 
oak, iron hooped, and well glued inside with three coats of glue. They will 
cost, on an average, $1.75 per barrel. The crude turpentine will yield from 6 
to 8 gallons spirits per barrel, owing to how soon it is distilled, its cleanness, 
and a sufficiency of cold water. The general calculation is 5 gallons crude to 
l of spirits. Below, I give you a statement of expenses and net proceeds for 
3 years, With 15 hands the first year. 

FIRST YEAR’S EXPENSES. 











3000 acres of land, @ $1.25 $3,750. 500 spirits barrels, at $1.75,............ $875 
Interest of $3,750 at 8 per cent.,......-. $300 | Freight, commission, wharfage and dray- 
*rovision and clothing for 15 hands,... 450 age om GOO barrels... ..cccccecsscescee 500 
Hire of 4 extra hands, 4 months, cutting 1800 resin barrels at 25 cents,.......... 450 
DOO: 9s ke 6 0500s 6500006e ene 0 onecees 160 | Shipping, commission, &c.,.........++. 550 
One team, $600, one dray horse, $150, 
extra horse, $100. The interest of Dota, « svcccccessseess Deeb ee eewes 5,393 
which, and wear and tear, will be,... 143 | Proceeds of 500 bbls. spirits, 40 gallons 
Food for 6 Worsed, « vcsecccvcoesevssecese 300 to the barrel: 
Hire of wagon and drayman, with food 20,000 gallons spirits at 40 cents per gal- 
and clothing, occccvcosescocesescece 300 BOMys cccscece S660 50besbé.00R8 ecccccee 8,000 
Overseer, .....+. Oboeee Secercesecseoes ° 300 | 1800 bbls. resin, averaging $1.25 per bbl., 2,250 
Still, $2000, interest and wear and tear, 250 
Distiller, ..cccccccsccsecccccaccccocecces 600 10,250 
One hand for 6 months at the still,..... 75 Deduct, ..ccosccccrccvecccccoscsee 86,398 
Wear and tear of tools,..........0+6 40 





400 crude turpentine barrels, at 25 cents, 100 | And you have a balance of............. 4,857 


I have only calculated 25 cents for the resin and crude turpentine barrels, 
which is just the price for making. The wagoner and drayman can get all the 
staves from the first of November to the first of April. You perceive that you 
have a net gain of $4,857 for the first year, for 15 ae ; now let us see what 
you can do'the next year ; 12 hands will be sufficient to tend the boxes that are 
now cut. We will say that you commence cutting boxes again the first of No- 
vember. The 12 hands will eut enough, by the first of March, to employ 9 men. 
The 12 hands which work in the old boxes will make 300 barrels to the hand, 
and the other 12 will make 200 each—you will, therefore, make 6,000 barrels the 
second year. 

SECOND YEAR’S EXPENSES. 


5100 acres of land @ $1.25, $6,750. Two wagoners and one drayman, the wa- 
Interest on $6,750, at 8 per cent.,....... $540 ges, food and clothing, .....-+se++.0. $450 
Food and clothing for 24 hands, ....... 750 | TWO OVErSCETS,. 2... 0sceccccccscccseses 600 
Interest and wear and tear of teams and Wear and tear of still, ....-+seeeeseces 250 
OTOGS, oc ccoccccsecceseeccovecdecece 200 | One distiller, .....ccccccccsccccsesvese 750 


Food for horses,..cccccccscscvccececces 400 | One hand at the still, .....seeseecseees 130 
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Wear and tear of tools,........+++ss++. $75] Proceeds of 1000 barrels spirits, 40 gal- 
4000 pitch, resin and turpentine barrels, lons to the barrel: 

Se BP 60de 6 nb0i0s40odgace ewes + 1,200 | 40,000 gallons at 40 cents, ..........++- 16,000 
1000 spirits bbls. at $1.75 per bbl.,...... 1,750 | 3600 barrels pitch and resin at $1.25,... 4,500 
Freight, commission, wharfage, drayage, 

&c., on 1000 barrels spirits, .......... 1,000 20,500 
Shipping, commission, &c., on 3600 bbls. OBR, ccccccccdcaccesccccsccsess 6S 


Pitch and resin,...cccccccsccrccccecs 1,100 
And you have a balance and net gain of 11,305 














Total, ..cccerecccecscccsecessccces 9,195 


We will now make a calculation for the third year. Twenty-two hands will 
be sufficient to work the boxes that you have now cut. You will again com- 
mence cutting the first of November, and by the first of March you will have 
cut enough to employ 16 more hands. Now, the 22 hands which work in the 
old boxes will make 300 barrels each, and the other 16 will make 200 each—you 
will, therefore, make the third year 9,800 barrels. 


THIRD YEAR’S EXPENSES. 











9000 acres of land @ $1.25, $11,240. Freight, commission, &c., on 1640 barrels 
Interest on $11,250, at 8 per cent.,..... $900 SPUTIS, oc ccccccece Sceccecsesecsoesecs $1,640 
Food and clothing for 38 hands,........ 1,150 | Shipping, commission, &c., on 5800 pitch 
Interest and wear and tear of teams, and resin barrels,...... coccccccocese 

ROBSON, Bos ovccccceqecseccsses eeecee 
WG Br WII oo 0'0 dh 0ccdscssaces 550 Total, .coccccccccccccqeocesecseose 14,470 
2 wagoners and 2 draymen, wages, food Proceeds ; 

and clothing, ........+se.+.: a0 eens oe 600 | 1640 barrels spirits, 65,600 gallons at 40 
Dd betecbs cacceseecectobaan > 900 cents per gallon,.......++- Sbsbevon see 26,240 
Wear and tear of still, .............0.- 250 | 5800 barrels pitch and resin, at $1.25,.. 7,200 
Da 66 666d 00 50h ok 0chie sskycecs 1,000 
2 hands at the still, ...... chneaavahhabe 260 33,444 
Wear and tear of tools,..........secces 100 Deduct, ..cccccccccecsccccccccccecs 14,470 
6500 pitch, resin and turpentine barrels, 

OO FP Ris 6 60 0 6b hese davccscce cess - 1,950] And you have a net gain of, for38 hands, 15,970 
1640 spirits barrels, at $1.75,........... 2,870 





I have calculated that you have your still located not more than 10 or 12 miles 
from the river, so that you can make one load a day with yourteams. Now you 
have arrived at the pod of the third year, and it appears that you have made, 
the first year, $4,857, an average to the hand of $324, which is equal to cotton 
at 16 cents. The second year you;made $11,305, an average to the hand of $471, 
which is equal to cotton at 23!¢ cents. The third year you made $15,970, an 
average to the hand of $499, which is equal to cotton at 25 cents per pound. 

Any further information which I could give upon the subject reetd be com- 
municated with pleasure. Respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

C. Krovr. 


2. THE STEAM PLOW. 


e following letter discloses the important fact, that a mechanic of Louisiana is about to 
bring into operation this great desideratum, upon such a system as must secure its complete 
triumph. The inventor called upon us, but we regret being absent at the time. We understand 
his great enterprise has been assisted in its infancy by our honored fellow-citizen, Maunsel 
White, Esq., who is ever foremost in every laudable work. We await, with anxiety, the result of 
this movement. In Vol. V, of the Commercial Review, the reader will find some interesting re 
marks of J. P. Benjamin, Esq., upon the steam plow as attempted in Europe.—Eb. } 


New River, Lovistana, August 2, 1849. 


Dear Srr—I had some correspondence with you, some time since, about the 
advantages of a steam plow in this level country, and I am now happy to in- 
form you we are about to have one in operation, in a few weeks, invented by 
Mr. Henry Cowing, and I believe patented. It is, I think, to be called the 
“Steam Plow, Land Locomotive, and Machine of all Work ;” and not an inap- 
propriate name either. It is to extract eee cut ditches, break up land 
\fifty acres a day), lay off the ground, plant, cultivate, lay by, cut, and haul to 
mill the cane. T hers seen a model, and it will answer, if sufficient power can 
be obtained without too much weight. Imagine to yourself a velocipede on 
wheels sixteen feet high, and eighteen feet apart, with a governing wheel eight 
feet high ; on the inner rim of the large wheels a cog wheel ; on a platform 
built on the axle of the large wheels, and supported by the governing wheel, a 
locomotive ; across the platform, a shaft with a pinion-wheel on each end, 
working in the oag- Wheels, and worked by the locomotive; and you have the 








‘ve 
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machine, as simple as may be. The inventor rmssengg he gains power, without 


losing speed, by this. arrangement of the machinery. Lf ‘so, th e thing is done. 
Th re will be three frames for plows, each to contain fi plows, attached | 
"on pods to Ske ere of the large whegls. rhe ede 5 ap of ‘plows will 


l 
be irranged as to follow each other, cutting only SIX ine ‘hes with one plow 3 
or vet cutting, in all, twe nty- four inches fle. p- In this Way the cround wil 
be much more thoroughly pr ulverized than # a furrow-slice, twenty-four % ches 
thick, was cut with one piow. When vou get to the end of the field, va 
very s imp le arrangement, the plows will unset, cight or ten feet off the a 
and, by throwing one wheel out of gear, al id roiling ahead on the other, the ma- 
chine will turn short round, ihe pl ow passing over the top ol the fe nee. Ona 
smooth firm read it will travel at the rate of twe ney-five miles an hour. But. as 
your friend of the Union says, ‘‘ nous serrous? 
: ’ Respectfully, W. J. Mixon. 
3. CULTIVATION OF THE TEA PLANT. 
GreenvILLe, Soutu Canora, August 23, 1849. 

You must remember Mr. Junius Smith. He was originally from Litelifield 
Connecticut, a student of Yale College, a merchant of New York, but the 
greater portion of his life a resident of London. Several years were devoted 
by him to the great subject of Aflantie steam nayigation, Having demon- 


strated that this could be A, WH by the passay re of the Sirius, he con- 


2 > 

tinued the agent of that line until the loss ‘of the President, W hen the company 
wo ind up their concerns, wii an immense loss to himee! lf. Mr. Smith was 
obliged to turn his attention to some other occupation. His exertions we 


mainly instrumental in getting a bill through Congress, empowering the Post- 


master General to make contracts for carryitlg the mail; but instead of giving 
the contract for the Atlantic mail to Mr. Smith, he gave it to Mr. Mills of your 
city. 

Mr.Smith had but one child, who married the Rev. Mr. Maddock, a clergy- 
man of the English chifreh, wht was afterward appointed by the East Lutia 
Company, a chaplain, and removed with Vie wife to a station in the Himalaya 
mountains, where the company have large tea plantations. Some three years 
ago, this daughter wrote a’ letter to her father, ealligg his attention to the subject 
of tea, and recommending its introduction into the United States. The old 





venerable was struck with the idea: and, after giving the subje ‘ct the most at- 
— examination, became convinced that it was pfacticable, and, in the 69th 
year of his age, took the matter in hand with the greatest earnestness. He 


for aa that the soil, climate, and latitude of several of the States of this Un l, 
by comparison with the great tea districts of China, were ad: pted to its culti- 
vation, for the.tea plant flourishes in its greatest strength between the 20th 
and 40th degree of latitude, and that, contrary to popular opinion, is proof 
against severe frosts, snow storms, and all the stern severities of winter. * Alter 
making a very extended examination in different States, he selected, a’ the best 
spot he cor ld find for the experiment, this region. His tea garden is about 
three-fourths of a mile from this village. In the fall of i848, about 600 plants 
were received from China, via London, and*in December the y were planted 
his garden. A considerable quantity of tea seed was planted at the same time. 

I now proceed to give you th 1e result. , Every one knows what a tremendously 
severe Winter and spring were the las t? The,plants were left to take care of 
themselves ; and yet, the larger portion of them are unharmed, and gre now in 
a flourishing condition. I saw several specimens of the green and black plant 
in bud. The experiment has succeeded D yond adoubt. Mr. Smjth has only 
to follow it up, and increase his stock by new plants, outtings, and seed. It is 
of slow growth. Like the oak, the tea plaut buds one year, but does not fruit 
till the next. Next year, I presume, Mr. Smith will begin to F ge tea, although 
his great obje ct, for some time to come, will be to increase the quantity « of his 
plants. The tea _ was pli anted at a wrong season, and did not ameunt to 
anything. He is daily e xpecting an increased number and assortment of plants, 
and more seed; the latter; if planted at the right season (in the spring), will 
ueceed, I think. Mr. Smith has a garden superior to anything about here. It 
contains only an acre ef ground. He has erected a snug little cottage in one 
corner of it, where he is as happy, contented,*and confident of suecess, as man 
J VOL. IL. 
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In our last annual statement, the estimate of cotton taken for consumption for 
the year ending September 1, 1848, in the States south and west of Vireinia, 
was probably below the mark. The following for the past year is believed to 
be very nearly correct. The number of mills has increased since that time, and 
is still increasing. The following estimate is from a judicious and careful ob- 
server at the South, of the quantity so consumed, and not included in the re- 
ceipts. Thus, in— 








a aes canmnenel en ND 0 QI vs crvnnissonnressensssccaccquscsiccsoonscs bales... 9,000 
South Carolima,............sccsseseres - “ 15,000 | Pittsburg, Wheeling, et« oe « ...12,500 
Georgia, ........+. “ ..,.20,500 | Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, ete.,.... “« ... 9,000 









Alabama,........ “ ... 7.000 | 
Tennessee, ... “  ,..12,000 | Total, to September 1, 1849,......... 110.000 
POG cccituccdinabilisneiostichvccdoues « ..o 5,000 | Same time, 1848,.........cccccocccesrecee 75,000 


Virginia manufactures more than 20,000 bales, and obtains a portion of it by 
importations from the southern and northern ports. 

te which should be added the quantity burnt in the interior, and that lost on 
its way to market ; these, added to the crop as given above, received at the ship- 
ping ports, will show very nearly the amount raised in the United States the 
past season—say, in round numbers, 2,840,000 bales. 

If these figures be under or overrated, we request of gentlemen interested in 
the cotton manufacture in the several States named above, or of any others well 
informed on the subject, to furnish us more correct ones. 

The quantity of new cotton received at the shipping ports up to the Ist inst., 
amounted to about 575 bales, against about 3,000 bales last year. 

The shipments given in the above statement from Texas, are those by sea only; 
a considerable portion of the crop of that State finds its way to market via Red 
River, and is.ineluded in the receipts at New Orleans.—.V. Y. Convmercial List. 


SLAVE AND FREE NEGRO LAWS OF SOUTHERN STATES. 
SOUTH CAROLIN A*—sy non. J. B. O’NEALL. 


Sec. 46. Free negroes are sui generis, The act of 1822, section 8, requires 
every male free negro, above the age of fifteen to have a guardian, who must be a 
respectable freeholder of the district (who may be appointed by the clerk). Not- 
withstanding this provision, the free negro is still, as I have said, sui juris, when 
of and above the age of twenty-one. The guardian is a mere protector of the 
negro, and a guarantor of his good conduct to the public. 

Sec. 47. They may contract and be contracted with. Their marriages with 
one another, and even with white people, are legal. They may purchase, hold 
and transmit, by descent, real estate. They can mortgage, aliene, or devise the 
same. They may sue and be sued, without noticing their respective guardians. 

Sec. 48. They are entitled to protect their persons by action, indictment, and 
the writ of habeas corpus (except that the writ of habeas corpus is denied to 
those who enter the state contrary to the act of 1835). They cannot repel force 
by foree—that is, they cannot strike a white man who may strike any of them. 

“Sec. 49. It has, however, been held, in a case decided in the Court of Appeals, 
and not reported, that insolence on the part of a free negro would not ex¢use an 
assault and battery. From that decision I dissented, holding, as in the State :s. 
Harden, 2d Speers (note), 155, “‘ That words of impertinence or insolence ad- 
dressed by a free negro to a white man, would justify an assault and battery.”’ 





* Continued from September number. 
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‘As a general rule, I should say, that whatever, in the opinion of the jury, 
would induce them, as reasonable men, to strike a free negro, should in all cases 
be regarded as a legal justification in an indictment.” 

Sec. 50. In addition to the common law, remedies, by action of assault and 
battery and false imprisonment, and indictments for the same, the act of "37 fur 
nishes another guarantee for the protection of free negroes, mulattoes, or mesti- 
zoes, by declaring any one conv icted of their forcible abduction, or assisting 


therein, to be liable to a fine not less than $1,000, and imprisonment not less 
than twelve months. 
Sec. 51. Free negroes, mulattoes gnd mestizoes, cannot be witnesses or jurors 


in the Superior Courts.* They can be jurors nowhere. They cannot even be 


witnesses in inferior courts, with the single exception of a maygistrate’s and free- 
holder’s court, trying slaves or free negroes, mulattoes or mestizoes, for criminal 
ffenses, and then without oath. This was, however, not always the case, to 
the entire extent which I have stated. It was at one time held, that any person 
of color, if the issue of a free White woman, is entitled to give evidence, and ought 
to be admitted as a witness, in our courts. This was predicated of a clear mis- 
take of the civil law maxim of parius sequitur rentrem, and of the provision in 
the Ist section of the act of 1740, that the offspring should follow the condition 
of the mother, which only mean, that slavery or freedom should be the con 

dition of the offspring, but where the words mulatto or mestizo are ever 


used as designating a class, they are to be interpreted by their common accep 


Sec. 52. It is singular that the 13th and 14th sections of the act of 1740, direct- 
ho may be witnesses against slaves, free negroes, &e., should have been 
confined to free Indians and slaves, who are to be examined without oath. From 
which it would seem that free negroes, mulattoes, &c., might be examined in 
such cases, as at common law, upon oath. But the practice under the act has 
been uniform, as I have before stated it. I think it a very unwise provision and 
course of practice to examine any witnesses, in any court or case, Without the 
sanction of an oath. Negroes (slaves or free) will feel the sanctions of an oath 
with as much force as any of the ignorant classes of white people in a Christian 
country. They ought, too, to be made to know, if they testify falsely, they are 
to be p inished for it by human laws. The course pursued on the trial of ne- 
groes in the adduction and obtaining testimony, Lede to none of the certainties 
of truth. Falsehood is often,the result, and innocence is thus often sacrificed on 
the shrine of prejudice. 

Sec. 53. Free negroes, mulattoes and mestizoes, may make all necessary afii- 
davits on collateral matters, in cases in the Superior Courts, in which they may 
be parties, as on motions of postponement, &e. So, too, they may in such court 
take the oaths under the insolvent debtor's or prison bounds’ act, and under the 
acts of Congress to obtain a pension. 

Seo. 54. Free negroes, mulattoes and mestizoes (except such as are proved, to 
the satisfaction of the tax collector, to be incapable of making a livelihood), are li- 
able to a capitation tax (fixed by each tax act); they may make a return person- 
ally, or any member of the family may maks a return for the rest; or if one be 
sick, he or she may make such return by agent. They are liable to be double 
taxed for not making a return of themselves. 

Seo. 55. This tax seems to have originated in 1805. The act of 1833 directs 
the issuing of executions against free negroes, mulattoes and mestizoes, who 
may fail to pay the tax, and that, under them, they may be sold for a term not 
exceeding one year; provided, however, that they shall in no instance be sold 
for a longer term than may be necessary. to pay the taxes due; but they cannot 
be sold under the double tax executions to be issued against them for not making 
returns of themselves. Such executions go against property merely. The con- 
tutionality of the prov ision for the sale of free negroes in pay nfent of ther 
taxes, is exceedingly questionable. 

Sec. 56. The term “ free person of color,” used in many of our acts, since 1840, 
has given rise to many imperfect and improper notions. Its meaning is confirm- 
ed by the act of 1740, pa all proper constructions of our code noir to negroes, 
mulattoes and mestizoes. In common parlance it has a much wider significatipn ; 
hence te danger of itsuce; for al} who have to execute the acts of the Legislature 
are not / arned lawyers or judges. The Legislature ought te, use the words of 
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the act of 1740, ‘Free negroes, mulattoes and mestizoes,” and then every one 
would have a certain guide to understand the words used. , 

Src. 57. The act of 1835, declares it to be unlawful for any free negro, or 
person of color, to migrate into this State, or to be brought or introduced within 
its limits, by land or water. 

Sec. 58, Any free negro, or person of color, not being a seaman on board any 
vessel arriving in this State, vy lating this law, shall, and may, be seized ey 
any white person, or by the she riff or constable of the district, and carried | 
fore any magistrate of the district, ¢ ity or parish—who is authorized to bail or 
commit the said free negro—and to summorf three freeholders, and form a court 
for the trial and examination of the said free negro, or person of color, within 
six days after his arrest; and, on conviction, order him to leave the State—and, 
at the time of conviction, to commit him to jail, until he can leave the State, or 
to release him, on bail, not longer than fifteen days. And if, after being bailed 
and ordered to leave the State, the free negro, or person of color, shall not 
leave within fifteen days, or having left shall return, shall be arrested, and on 
conviction, before a court of one magistrate and three freeholders, he shall be 
liable to such corporal punishment as the court shall order; if, after such pun- 
ishment, the offender shall still remain in the State “longer than the time 
allowed ” (which is, I suppose, the time previously fixed, fifteen days), or shall 
return, upon proof and conviction, before a court of one Wig and three 
frceholders, the free negro, or person of color, mi Ly be sold, and the proceeds 
appropriated, one-half t ) the use of the State, and the other hal f to the use of 
the informer. 

Sec. 59. If the free negro, or person of color, come into this State, on board 
any vessel, as a cook, steward, mariner, or in any other employment, the sher- 
iff of the district is to vere nd, and confine in jail, such free negro, or person 
of color, until the vessel be hauled off from the wharf, and 1 ady for sea. The 
act provides, that on the apprehension of any free negro, or person of color, 
on board any vessel, the sheriff shall cause the captain to enter into a recogni- 
zance, With good and su iffic ient security, in the sum of $1,000 for each free 
negro, or person of color, who may be on board his said vessel, that he will 
compl, y with.the req: sisitions of this act, which are, that he will, when ready 
for sea, earry away the said free negro, or person of color, and pay the costs pf 
his dk te nsion; but if the captain be unable, or re fuse so to do, he is to bi re- 
quired, by the sheriff, to haul his vessel in the stream, one hundred yards dis- 
tance from the shore, and there remain until re¢ med for sea. If 





al 
{ his be lit 
complied with, in twenty-four hours, the captain is liable to be indicted, and, 
on couviction,is to be fined not exceeding $l 000, und Ses tlecned not exceeding 
six months. 

Src. 60. Whenever any free neero, or person of color, shall be appre hended 
and committed for coming into this State b Vy Sea, it is the duty of the sheriff to 
eall upon some magistrate, to warn the offender never ag ain to enter the tate, 
and, at the time of giving such warning, the magistrate is to enter the name of 
such free negro, or person of color, in a book, to be kept by the sheriff, with a 
description of his person and occupation, which book is evidence of the warn- 
ine, and is to be de posited in the clerk’s office, as a public record. If the 
offender shall not depart the State, in case the captain s shall refuse, or neglect, 
to carry him or her away, or, having departed, shall ever again enter into the 
State, he or she is liable to + dealt with, and incur the forfeiture preseribed in 
the tf “y ey 
See. Gl. If any free negro, or person of color, before the passage of the act of 
1825, or since, has left, or shall leave, the State, the y are forever prohibited 
from returning, under the pe nalty of the first section. 

Sec. 62. The eighth section of the act, exce pts from its - ration free negroes 
_ persons of color, coming into the State from ahips reck, but t de clares them 
liable to tbe and imprisonme nt, as rrovided i i 1 the second section, and to 
incur all i s pen: nati ss, if, Within thirty ays, they shall not leave the State, 

Sec. 63. “the 1 ninth section excepts free ne groes and persons of color, who 
shall arrive as oteka , stewards, or mariners, or in other employment, in any 
vessel of the United States, or on board any national vessel of the nav ies of any 
of the Europe an, or other powers, in amity with the United States, unless they 
shall be found on shore, afts r being warhe d, by the sheriff, to keep ou board 
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S 65. The first, second, third, and fifth sections of the act of 1536, are, to 
my mind, of so questionable policy, that I hould be disposed to repeal them. 
They carry with them so many elements of d scord with our sister States, and 
foreign nations, that, unless they were of paramount necessity, which I hav 
never believed, we should. at once, strike them out. I am afraid, too, there ar 
many crave constitutional! objections to then 








1. Pruxctptes oF THE MecHANIcs OF MACHINERY AND CIVIL ENGIN xc, by Julius Weisbach, Pro 


Mechanic 1 Aj l Mathematics in the Roval Mining Acalemy of Freiberg. First 
Ay lition: edited by Walter R. Johnson, civil engineer; in two volumes, with eight hun- 
' tio! ’ i J. B. St l. New On < 
i & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, are the publishers of this work, and have presented it t the 
most admirable style of execution. Scientific works have too generally appeared in 
stum i ithe s s now being pul 1 by tl itlemen. no fault of t rt 








four rhe \ l lustrations are in a new and very imposit S 
r rt. 
Weis h has. in this volume. presented important questions in engineering and ] 
st t i m ito the stu ut The s id part ntains the o I 
t I ow iny practical valu n our nevus The sul of 1 } 
wl i other tu 3 ably ti 1, and also the water pressure engit Many valuable 
‘ : on the strencth of materials have been added by the American editor 
The f that the public has often been basely imposed upon, by reasor of employing, as are] 
it i engineers, those who would pander to the cupidity of con tors for materials and la 
l t public works wholly disereditable to the nation, is an additional reason why works 
writt for the purpose of imparting correct information should be diligently studied 
2 7 \ _orn THE New Uwa: a novel; 1849. This is one of the popular works from th 


\ leton & Co., New York. It has created quit ensation, and been reviewed il 





I n and Amer riodicals I I sin re] t n of tl 
t s led upon fact vuthe is a \ n ! man rh mora f the y 





t nde ricature of Catholie C) ty; as am I nt ’ 
] " i : of art, professedly up! l . tl t is retched failur ] 
wever. d rmine all of these point hit f. and pl u t} I \ ’ i 
J.B Camp street. 
Fes In YUCATAN, with a Visit to the Ruins. h n us ustratior by LB. M. No 
mar delphia, C rey «& Hiart. 1849. This is tl : nth editior f a work which has won 
wh reputation for its author, and taken position ar or t ter Wet ! 
t lition several years ; Mr. Nort n has lded a new pret in which he fin l 
for " n in wider interest which is every day felt in Am an antiquities, as evineed 
t] tior f th mithsonian Institute. et« We tr ti ntinue to grow, and 
t tl bors \ rman may be mor nd m : t 
| | AL OF Gen. SANTA ANNA, in regard to r ivht nst him by Don Ra- 
umboa. Tr ited into English. New Orleans, J. L. Solles 19, This is a curious work, 
nd abounds in most interesting material regarding the manner in which the late Mexican war 
v managed in that country. Personages, events, civil and military movements, are discu ! 


n bold and able manner, and in a style the most elevated. Every American must take an inter- 


tl sclosures here made. The work js elegantly translated by Diego Morphy, of our city, 
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570 EDITOR’S DESARTMENT. 
and but a small edition was issued, in a style of typography perhaps never surpassed in New Or- 
leans, if ever equalled. 

5. Taz MAN or Letters; an Address before the Societies of Wake Forest College, of North Caro- 
lina, by J. L. Reynolds; 1849. This production is just what might have been expected from so 
erudite a scholar and so eloquent a writer as Mr. Reynolds. His illustrations are selected from 
the most elevated in the classics of ancient or modern times, and they are presented in a style as 
chaste and beautiful as the English tongue can afford. We have before admired the productions 


of Mr. Reynolds’s pen, and the present effort well sustains an early acquired reputation. 





6. SourmeRn Lrrenany Messencer, September and October, 1849.) Richmond. 
7. Norra AMERICAN Review, October, 1849. Boston. 

8. Ilunt’s Mercuants’ MaGazine, October, 1849. New York. 

9. PLoces, Loom AND ANVIL, Philadelphia, J. 8. Skinner. October. 

10. WesTeRN JouRNAL, St. Louis, Tarver & Risk. October. 

11. Lonpon QUARTERLY, July, New York, Leonard Scott & Co. 


12. Westminster Review, July, “ " 
13. EpinsurGi Review, July, “ + 
14. BLackwoop, September, “ - 
15. Norts Britisu Review, August, “ as 


This is a double number of that most popular of all southern publications, the Literary Mess 
ger, and is the best, in our opinion, yet published. Among its best papers are, a scorchi 





m to the 


view of the “ Lady Alice,” and an analysis of ** Fremont’s Expeditions.” We call attentic 






prospectus of this journal among our advertisments. The North American holds its p n in 
the world of letters. Among the articles are, “ French Ideas of Democracy,” “ Lyell’s Travels in 
the United States,” “‘Grimke on Free Institutions,” “The Revolution in Sicily,” ete. Mr. Huni’s 
Magazine contains an able paper from T. P. Kettell, on the “ Finances, ete., of Ohio,” and one from 
Mr. Leavitt on “Cheap Postage.” The usual valuable statistics are ineluded. In the Western 
Journal we have, from Mr. Tarver, an interesting discussion of the “Corporation Laws of Mis- 
sour.” and also a paper on “ Lowa,” which we hope to copy. The article entitled “ Pacific Rail- 
way.” by J. Loughborough, of St. Louis, is perhaps the best yet published upon the subject, and 
was intended to influence the action of the great convention in that city. The writer criticises a 
paper in our July number upon this road, but in a spirit of which we can have no cause to com- 
plain. We commend the Journal to wide favor. In regard to the “ Republication of Foreign Re- 
views,” by Leonard, Scott & Co., we can only say they are the cheapest and best literature in the 


> 


English language., The best papers in the numbers before us are, “‘ Our Slave Trade Policy 
i pay 





“The Railway System of Great Britain,” the “Dead Sea” (rather prejudiced), “Free Trade,” 
“ Transpe. tation,” “Austria and Hungary,” “ Literature of the Middle Ages,” “Louis Napoleon,” 


+ + 


“Lyell’s Travels in the United States,” “Austria and Central Italy,’ “Democracy in France,” 


“The Caxtons,” “Chauteaubriand’s Memoirs.” The Plough, Loom and Anvit upholds many the- 


ries which we oppose, but is yet conducted with spirit and with abundant illustrations. It al- 


ways affords us pleasure to obtain the arguments on the other side of every question. Mr. Skin- 


ner’s work gains daily in popularity. 


16. TO THE PLANTERS.—SUGAR AND COTTON, 


The importance of an Agency in New Orleans, in connection with the Review, to aid the plant- 
ers in the purchase and sale of estates, has frequently suggested itself. We have determined to 
start it. As the Review circulates largely in all the southern and western States, and is now 
getting a northern circulation, planters will have an opportunity of offering their estates to the 
best advantage. They will be charged for the advertisment of estates, according to the space oc- 
cupied and time advertised, on reasonable terms, in the pages of the Review, as will be agreed up- 
on. When sales are effected through the agency, the usual commission will be charged. Eivito- 
rial notices wi.l be called to the estates. Messrs. Weld & Co., publishers of the Review, able and 
energetic business men, will take exclusive charge of this department. In the present number, 
we call attention to a large plantation in Attakapas, Louisiana, among our advertisments. 

te All letters relating to the business of the Review will be directed to Wetp & Co.. No. €8 
Camp street, New Orleans; ail relating to editorial, to J. D. B. De Bow, care of Weld & Co., pub- 
lishers Commercial Review, New Orleans. 


17. OUR BOUND VOLUMES COMPLETE. 


We have still a few sets remaining of the Old Series of the Commercial Review. in handsomely 
bound volumes, 1846—1849. We wish those of our subscri!: rs who have not the work complete 
would order them, or have them taken by the public or private libraries in their vicinity. In a 
short time it will be impossible to obtain them on any term~<, as the edition printed was small. 
We are anxious to distribute the volumes, and will deliver them at any points. Address WELD 
& Uo,, Publishers, No. 68 Camp street, New Orleans. 








